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Medical Care 


It is an established fact that large 
numbers of citizens of this country 
receive inadequate medical care. 
The strain of war has accentuated 
many of the deficiencies that affect 
the health of the nation. 

Once we accept, as we must, the 
need for more complete medical 
care, for new methods of furnish- 
ing it to the people and of paying 
for it, we doctors and laymen to- 
gether must explore and experi- 
ment with unprejudiced eyes and 
hearts to devise the techniques that 
are most suitable. There are two 
aspects to the problem. One con- 
cerns itself with the distribution 
and costs of medical care, the other 
with assurance of its high quality. 

It is not the indigent alone who 
suffer under our present system. 
The great bulk of the wage-earn- 
ing population who can meet the 
costs of minor illnesses are unable 
to finance the costs of catastrophic 
or chronic illnesses. 

In this country at this time a 
compulsory insurance plan seems to 
me to be most suitable. The Wag- 
ner-Murray-Dingell bill forms a 
good groundwork on which to plan 
a better system of medical care. 

Unfortunately the organized 
medical profession, blind to the so- 
cial needs and trends of today, is 
bitter in its opposition to this bill 
and to what it stands for, and un- 
principled in its attacks upon it. 

But there are many, especially 
among the younger physicians, who 
believe that the physician should 
function in the framework of the 
needs of society. They are con- 
vinced, as are many other students 
of the subject, that we can plan and 
achieve a better type of medical 
care, and attain still higher health 


standards for the future. 
Dr. Ernst P. Boas. 
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LABOR BACKS THE BOYS 


A RADIO ADDRESS BY WILLIAM GREEN 


VERY AMERICAN is proud of the way the 
1D armed forces of our country are carrying on the 
fight against the enemy on the battlefields. Our 
men in uniform are meeting every test with high 
courage and driving the enemy back on every front. 
Who are these stalwart soldiers, sailors and marines? 
They are American boys from all walks of life— 
from the factories, the farms and the schools of our 
country, boys from every home and community in 
America. 

More than 1,350,000 of them are members of 
American Federation of Labor unions. Perhaps 
another million are members of other labor organi- 
zations. 

One of the miracles of our times is the fact that 
these young men, born and bred in a peace-loving 
atmosphere, have been able to face the horrors of 
modern war unflinchingly and to defeat the sea- 
soned troops of our enemies. Their record to date 
inspires us with confidence that when the crucial in- 
yvasions of enemy territory are launched they will 
carry out their assignments swiftly and victoriously. 

Knowing that great military movements impend 
and that millions of our young men will be called 
upon to risk life and limb, we are impressed with 
the grave responsibility of each and every American 
serving on the home front to back up our boys in 
uniform to the limit. 

Labor recognizes this responsibility and is en- 
deavoring in every way possible to fulfill it. As I 

‘see it, labor’s responsibility is two-fold. First and 
foremost, we must produce in ever increasing quan- 
tities the finest and best munitions of war, the planes, 
tanks, ships and guns which will help the armed 
forces win victory in the shortest possible time, thus 
Saving life and bloodshed. Secondly, we owe a deep 
responsibility to those in the armed forces to pre- 
serve and protect the free American way of life and 
the high standards which characterize that way of 
life, so that when our soldiers and sailors return 
home after the final victory they will have every op- 
portunity to start life anew under favorable cir- 
cumstances. 

I want to tell you now how labor is discharging 
these twin responsibilities. It is a story which has 
not yet been told in its true light and perspective. 
To a certain degree, the members of the nation’s 
armed forces have been misinformed as to the facts. 
To them and to their parents and relatives who are 
naturally concerned about their welfare, this story 
Should prove enlightening and encouraging. 
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In the first place, American workers are producing 
the weapons of war in an awe-inspiring way. I 
don’t ask you to take my word for that. Abundant 
confirmation—ofiicial confirmation— is contained in 
the third annual report of the Truman Committee of 
the U. S. Senate, recently made public. This report 
declares that “the major battles of production have 
been won,” largely through the “astounding per- 
formance” of American labor. 

“The job that has been done,” the Truman Com- 
mittee report says, “not only assures that victory 
will be won, but it assures that it will be won more 
quickly and with fewer casualties. Our armed forces 
have more and better equipment than our foes.” 

Well, how about strikes? That is the question 
labor’s critics usually interpose at this point. In 
answer, I should like to quote from the Truman 
Committee report again. It says: 

“Strikes receive a very great amount of attention 
because of their dramatic character and news value, 
and because the public properly resents these viola- 
tions of labor’s pledge not to obstruct the war effort 
by striking. However, strikes in mining, manufac- 
turing and construction in 1943 resulted in a loss of 
manpower of less than one-fourth of one per cent of 
the manpower actually used, whereas the manpower 
contributed by labor in that period exceeded that 
used in 1939 by 76 per cent. 

“This astounding performance exceeds anything 
of its kind ever achieved in the history of the world. 
The results obtained are the best answer to the 
critics of the home front. They do not indicate per- 
fection, but they do evidence accomplishment of a 
high order.” 

Mind you, these are not my words, nor the utter- 
ances of any other labor representative who might 
be inclined to advance the best possible interpreta- 
tion of labor’s war record. These are the official 
utterances of a Senate committee charged with the 
responsibility of investigating the war effort, a com- 
mittee which would not hesitate for one moment to 
denounce labor if the facts warranted. But what 
does this committee say after carefully examining 
the facts? It says that “on the whole the perform- 
ance by labor has been very good.” 

I'd like to add a few observations of my own to 
what the Truman Committee reports on the subject 
of strikes. First of all, let me emphasize that the 
official policy of the American Federation of Labor 
is that strikes must be avoided at any cost. In these 
times of crisis, we insist that no matter how acute 
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the grievance may be, 
no matter how intoler- 
able the provocation 
may appear, strikes 
cannot be justified on 
any ground. That is 
our official policy. And 
the members of the 
the American Federa- 
tion of Labor have 
lived up to it almost 
100 per cent. The com- 
parative few who have 
broken their pledge are 
the exception to the 
rule. We do not at- 
tempt to condone or 
justify their actions. 
On the contrary, we 
condemn them. But we 
do not consider it fair 
for all of labor to be 
vilified for the acts of 
the few. We resent the 
attempts of anti-labor 
propagandists, who 
wish to destroy the 
standards of the Amer- 
ican way of life, to 
blacken the name of 
the entire labor move- 
ment because a small 
minority of workers 
occasionally break dis- 
cipline. We resent it 
just as much as the men in the armed forces would 
object to the entire Army or Navy being smeared 
just because a few recalcitrants may go AWOL. 

The truth is that American workers as a whole 
are on the job and serving faithfully under trying 
conditions. I challenge anyone to deny that they 
are doing a remarkably good job—a better job than 
the workers of any other nation. 

Just as surely as America’s fighting forces are 
outfighting the enemy, America’s workers are out- 
producing the enemy. Together, American fighting 
soldiers and production soldiers constitute an unbeat- 
able team. He who seeks to divide them or set them 
against each other is an enemy of his own country 
and a traitor to the cause of democracy! 

I have attempted thus far to show how organized 
labor is supporting the men in the armed forces in 
our joint and most important task, which is to win 
the war in the shortest possible time. That support 
consists chiefly of production, but it is supplemented 
by universal purchases of war bonds, by contribu- 
tions to war relief activities, by donations to the Red 
Cross and by active promotion of every administra- 
tive and legislative policy which strengthens the 
war effort. 
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Now I want to tei 
you about some of Ig. 
bor’s activities in be. 
half of the postwar 
economic and social] 
security of the millions 
of men in uniform who 
will return to private 
life when victory 
comes, 

On the economic 
front, labor’s chief bat- 
tle has been and stil] 
is to keep the cost of 
living within bounds, 
The returning soldier 
would be hit just as 
hard by inflation as the 
civilian. In order to 
maintain American liy- 
ing standards, labor in- 
sists that wage rates 
keep pace with inevi- 
table wartime increases 
in prices of the neces- 
sities of life. Let no 
one tell you that labor 
seeks to profit from the 
war by obtaining wage 
increases. Such ad- 
justments in wages as 
labor demands are for 
the purpose of main- 
taining and preserving 
American standards of 
life. Obviously, our standard of living is bound to 
be destroyed if the cost of living keeps going up 
while wage rates remain frozen. In fighting for 
economic stabilization labor is fighting for the re- 
turning servicemen just as much as for its own mem- 
bers. Anyone who has to depend on wage earnings 
for a living must join with organized labor in the 
patriotic effort to protect American standards of 
living from deterioration. 

The first concern of most servicemen returning 
home after the war will be—where can I get a good 
job? The law is supposed to provide that those who 
have left private employment to join the armed 
forces are entitled to get their old jobs back after 
the war. But this law has many loopholes. Or- 
ganized labor has succeeded in plugging up some of 
these loopholes by means of union contracts and 
union policies which protect the seniority rights of 
servicemen. In other words, members of American 
Federation of Labor unions in the armed services are 
guaranteed by the policy of their union and the con- 
tracts obtained from employers by the union that 
they will get their jobs back. 

Those who did not enjoy the benefits of union 
membership before the war will be welcomed into 
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organized labor’s ranks if they apply and if they are 
properly qualified to serve in the various trades. The 
International Association of Machinists has led the 
way by announcing that ex-servicemen will be ad- 
mitted into membership without being required to 
pay initiation fees. Many other unions are follow- 
ing suit. Of course, during the war the unions have 
volunteered to keep members who joined the armed 
forces in good standing without payment of dues. 

But even these protections will be of little avail 
if a postwar depression hits private industry. There- 
fore, the American Federation of Labor has taken 
the lead in calling for a vast expansion of peacetime 
production when the war ends. “Jobs for all” is our 
postwar slogan. We realize it can only be fulfilled 
if maximum production is maintained. Labor is 
joining with industry and the government in the 
formulation of postwar programs and policies which 
will promote all-out peacetime production ard pro- 
vide jobs for all. 

It would be optimistic, however, to rely entirely on 
hopes and promises. Therefore, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has drafted and secured the intro- 


duction in Congress of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
bill, which broadens the entire social security pro- 
gram and particularly provides that ex-servicemen 
will be entitled to at least six months’ unemployment 
compensation if they are not able to find jobs imme- 
diately on their return. This legislation stands No. 1 
on our list and labor will exert every effort to 
secure its prompt enactment. 

But this is only one of the many protections which 
labor insists the government should extend to re- 
turning servicemen. We urge that every member of 
the armed forces should be paid upon demobilization 
a lump sum adequate enough to permit him to get 
resettled in civilian status. We favor grants by the 
government to enable those who wish to do so to 
resume and complete their education. Every pos- 
sible measure should be taken to provide free hos- 
pitalization for disabled veterans, to provide disa- 
bility compensation for them and to make available 
to them full opportunity for vocational training so 
that they can become self-sustaining in the future. 

These are but a few of the ways in which organ- 
ized labor is now fighting (Continued on Page 32) 
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NATIONAL Postwar Forum will be held by 

the American Federation of Labor at the 
Hotel Commodore, New York, on April 12 and 13. 
Outstanding leaders of labor, government, agricul- 
ture and industry will participate. 

William Green, president of the A. F. of L., ex- 
plained that the purpose of the forum will be to 
“focus attention on plans to realize the purposes for 
which we are fighting this war.” 

“As our armies battle on the firing line and our 
civilian labor force produces the materials to supply 
the armed forces and to maintain our nation, we 
must at the same time plan to win the peace,” Mr. 
Green said. “To fall short on any of these fronts 
is to fall short in winning the war.” 

The forum program was arranged by Matthew 
Woll, chairman of the A. F. of L. Committee on 
Postwar Planning. Authorities on special problems 
will present their views on basic postwar issues, and 
there will be general discussion by those in. attend- 
ance. National and international unions, State Fed- 
erations of Labor and city central bodies are sending 
representatives. 

The program (subject to last-minute changes) : 

FIRST DAY 
American Labor and the Postwar World 
MORNING SESSION 
W orld Organization 
Matthew Woll, Chairman 


National Security ............ Dr. James T. Shotwell 
Bases of World Prosperity........ Dr. J. B. Condliffe 
International Cooperation and Social 

SR 5 ake sad eduawensnewsnan essen E. J. Phelan 


Harvey Brown, David Dubinsky, E. J. Brown, 
Robert J. Watt 





\. F. of L. Sponsors Postwar Forum 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
Full Employment in Postwar America 
Percy Bengough, Chairman 


The Shift from War to Peace..Dr. Donald Davenport 
Fiscal Policy and Full Employment..Dr. Alvin Hansen 
Private Enterprise and Full Employ- 

MEE BS Sodas anstcincsebouseces Paul G. Hoffman 


George M. Harrison, Dave Beck, Marion Hedges, 
John Rollings 
SECOND DAY 
Labor and the Organization of a Just and 
Lasting Peace 
MORNING SESSION 
Labor and Social Progress 
Agnes Nestor, Chairman 


ee. Sone Dr. Sumner Slichter 
The Health of the Nation......... Dr. Alice Hamilton 
Education and Postwar America. .Dr. George S. Counts 
Bases for National Unity...... Dr. George N. Shuster 


Victor Olander, Milton J. Webster, Max Zaritsky 
AFTERNOGN SESSION 
Free Labor and Free Enterprise in the 
Postwar Period 
George Meany, Chairman 
James G. Patton 
The Meaning and Program of Free ] Eric Johnston 
Enterprise in the Postwar Period ] Murray D. Lincoln 
Robert Gaylord 
John P. Frey, E. E. Milliman, George Q. Lynch, 
James M. Duffy 
EVENING SESSION 
Matthew Woll, Chairman 


Pronouncement of A. F. of L. Committee 
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an 


Modern Times 


by 


JOHN P. FREY 


President, Metal Trades Department, 
American Federation of Labor 


FOREWORD 


HE trade unions of antiquity 

have received little attention 
from historians, ancient and mod- 
ern. The highly skilled work their 
members produced, without which 
the growth of civilization would have 
been impossible, was overshadowed 
by the dominant personalities in the 
drama of man’s progress. 

The fact that they were the ones 
who early developed the democratic 
principles and practices of self-gov- 
ernment was ignored because they 
were not of the ruling or the warrior 
class. 

That they existed was largely un- 
known, except for brief references 
by the ancient authors, and a few 
inscriptions upon stones which had 
been uncovered. 

It is only in most recent time that 
the dim picture of these ancient 
trade unions has been made more 
clear through the researches of mod- 
ern scholars. It is now evident that 
the trade union movement of the 
Roman Republic and the Empire 
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CRAFT UNIONS 


of Ancient 


included practically every craftsman 


and also a number of the semi- 
skilled. 
Throughout the Empire, from 


Northern Africa to the borders of 
Germany, and from England to Asia 
Minor, these unions were organized 
by the craftsmen to protect their 
wages and conditions of labor. They 
were the compact local centers where 
the members learned the practical 
lessons of self-government, and the 
most effective methods of applying 
their collective strength. 

When the Roman Empire col- 
lapsed and barbarism supplanted 
civilization, this great trade union 
movement, which had actively func- 
tioned over a thousand years, van- 
ished. Later, during the medieval 
period, the craft guilds firmly estab- 
lished themselves. With the close 
of that stage in man’s forward march, 
there came another depressing period 
during which labor was unable to 
protect itself from grinding exploita- 
tion. Then came the birth of mod- 
ern trade unionism, 





Examining the records of these 
three periods makes it evident that 
there was much in common between 
the trade unions of antiquity, the 
medieval age and of today. 

For years the author of the brief 
history which follows gathered ma- 
terial which it was hoped would be 
both interesting and instructive to 
those who wished to have a better 
knowledge of the organizations 
which were formed by workmen for 
their protection during the ages. 

The story being unfolded is far, 
very far, from complete. The ex- 
cerpts from early and more modern 
authorities are limited by the space 
available. It is hoped that sufficient 
evidence has been presented to sup- 
ply a dependable outline of trade 
unionism for 2700 years. 

This short history was made pos- 
sible through a temporary physical 
condition, and the period of recovery 
which became necessary. Its prepa- 
ration prevented idle hours from 


becoming wearisome. 
i, ?. © 
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HERE is no complete history 
of the craft unions of antiquity. 
None will ever be written. The 


s of these workmen’s unions 


record at e . 
The names of their 


were not kept. 


to them as are found in inscriptions 
the leadership is unmentioned. 


existence and the part they played in 
their country’s development. 
dently they took a prominent part in 


craft interests. 


responsible public office. 
The historians of the early days, 
like many of that fraternity today, 


and their organized activities. They 
chose the wealthy or the dictators 
as the subject of their writings, 
many of them being sycophants as 


to the vanity of some powerful in- 
dividual for the reward which might 


rulers, great and little, of 
generals and other war- 
riors, of military cam- 
paigns of national defense 
or of conquest which re- 
ceived their attention. 

They wrote of theol- 
ogy, philosophy of gov- 
ernment and history in 
general, but scarcely 
mentioned the. craft 
unions which, during the 
period of the Roman Re- 
public, were the nation’s 
backbone and the nation’s 
staunchest defenders of 
free institutions under a 
representative form of 
government. 

The ancient play- 
wrights referred to labor as uncouth, 
smelly clowns, as clods, one reason 
being their desire to cater to the dis- 
like and fear of the favored classes 
and the nobility, for the strength and 
the militancy of the craft unions. 

The first dependable reference to 
these unions is the administrative 
orders or laws promulgated by 
Solon, the greatest of Greek law- 
makers, B. C. 639-559, and those of 
Numa Pomilius, first king of Rome, 
B. C. 715-672. It may well be that 
Solon was aware of those proclama- 
tions giving official status to craft 
unions in Rome before he “brought 
trades into credit.” 

It should not be taken for granted 
that Solon and Numa Pomilius cre- 
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leaders are unknown. Such references 


deal with the craft as an organiza- 
tion and some of its activities, but 


The student of today, however, 
can discover ample evidence of their 


Evi- 
protecting the members’ wages and 
In countries where 
they had the rights of citizenship, as 


in Rome, they were also politically 
active, at times electing members to 


were uninterested in the workers 


is shown by their works, catering 


be received. It was the record of 


ated craft unions, or that they de- 
termined the form of organization 
they should have. The craft unions 
had existed for a long period before 
these two great and wise rulers gave 
the crafts a legal standing which 
they had not previously possessed. 

It was not wholly a question of 

justice to the crafts; that was evi- 
dently a secondary consideration. 
30th countries were growing, the 
size of the armies was increasing. 
Buildings, homes, palaces and tem- 
ples must be constructed by imported 
or by native labor. It was to create 
a large organization of native crafts- 
men and enable the country to carry 
on an export business which orig- 
inally led to the governmental fos- 
tering of the crafts. It was the 
application of a sound national, eco- 
nomic policy which had no minor 
part in the development of ancient 
Greece and Rome. 

This is no idle assertion or effort 
to make a questionable point. Plu- 
tarch in his life of Solon is quite 
explicit. In part he wrote: 

“Observing the city to be filled 
with persons that flocked from all 
parts into Attica for the security of 
living, and that most of the country 





A smithy in ancient Greece * 


was barren and unfruitful, and that 
traders at sea import nothing to 
those that could give them nothing in 
exchange, he turned his citizens to 
trade, and made a law that no son be 
obliged to relieve a father who had 
not bred him up to any calling.” 

Solon “brought trades into credit.” 
He gave the craft a favored as well 
as a legal status. 

In those early days there were no 
textbooks or classes where eco- 
nomics, sociology or social economy 
was taught. The teachers of that 
period were evidently backward, at 
least to one extent. They had not 
conceived of the profession which 
has begun to develop in our country 
through which young men and wom- 





en who are not presumed to be 
mechanics employed in industry can 
be prepared to take over the man- 
agement and program making for 
our modern trade unions, and by 
their superior education (?) guide 
the unions into the uncharted seas 
of ideals, so that our world will be 
a better one. 

Our contact with the growing 
number of this new profession, many 
of whom have been placed in gov- 
ernmental positions, is that the more 
limited their background of practical 
experience, the less consideration is 
given to facts, and the more energy 
given to putting untried ideals into 
operation. In fact, “facts” seem to 
annoy them not a little. 

The craft unions of antiquity had 
no model to guide them. Their 
structure, their form of organization, 
their by-laws grew in the most valu- 
able school of all—the hard-headed 
school of practical experience. 

Organization was a natural de- 
velopment, stimulated wholly by the 
development of craft skill and contact 
with others of the same craft. As 
civilization developed, skilled work- 
men were essential, better clothing 
must be provided, agricultural tools, 
though these were most 
simple, had to be manu- 
factured in continually 
larger volume. Armies 
must be provisioned with 
weapons and armor, the 
production of which 
called for not a little craft 
skill. Huts as dwelling 
places were being re- 
placed by villas requiring 
the labor of skilled build- 
ing craftsmen. Castles, 
military fortifications 
and temples were being 
erected. The number of 
craftsmen and their skill 
as mechanics increased 
rapidly. 

There were no large 
workshops. The craftsmen worked 
largely alone except for an appren- 
tice whom they might have con- 
sented to teach the “art and mys- 
teries” of the craft. But the crafts- 
men, their homes and little work- 
shops were generally located in a 
particular quarter of the city. In 
Rome a number of streets were given 
over to craftsmen, for we find a 
sword-maker’s street and others 
named for the sandal-makers, the 
shield-makers, the spear-makers, the 
helmet-makers, the bakers, etc. 

Their close daily contact with each 
other, the necessity of protecting 





*From a vase painting. Blacksmith is about 
to strike a piece of iron, which is held on anvil 
by worker at left using tongs. Note tools on 
wall. Men at right are employer and visitor. 
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their craft interests, the problem of 
securing an acceptable wage, their 
common interests, led them, in a 
most natural manner, to organize 
the first craft unions which, in the 
passing of hundreds of years, de- 
veloped into organizations with am- 
bitious policies, detailed constitutions 
and by-laws. In lands such as Rome 
where the craftsman was a free cit- 
izen, the manufacturing and the 
building crafts were a power which 
the Senate was compelled to con- 
stantly keep in mind. On several 
occasions when the Senate took ac- 
tion which jeopardized the crafts, 
they struck, marching out of Rome 
in a body. They stayed on the 
other side of the Tiber until the Sen- 
ate receded from its unacceptable 
position. 

Organizations in Other Lands 

What took place in Rome had de- 
veloped in other lands, for there are 
in existence proofs that the ancient 
craftsmen of China, Phoenicia, In- 
dia and Egypt organized craft 
unions. As craft organization was 
a natural development, craft unions 
were probably organized in other 
ancient countries, but with little if 
any records remaining to record the 
fact. Because the Roman craftsman 
was a free man, a citizen with full 
citizen rights, and Rome became an 
empire, the Roman craft unions de- 
veloped to a much greater extent 
than in any other country. We 
know but little of the Chinese craft 
unions, for their history, if men- 
tioned by ancient Chinese writers, 
has not been made available to Occi- 
dental students. 

This is regrettable, for Chinese 
workmen claim that some of their 
craft unions are several thousand 
years old. It is known that many 
of their craft unions today maintain 
customs based upon old traditions 
and forms, both as to the union’s 
attitude toward the employer and 
the apprentice. 

Reports come from Southern 
China that some unions have a dom- 
inating control of the workshop. 
The employer does not enter his shop 
without first receiving the shop com- 
mittee’s permission. He does not 
select his foreman; that is done by 
the union, the foreman being deter- 
mined by the size of the shop, the 
largest having the union’s president, 
other officers in turn filling similar 
positions in the smaller shops. It is 
the union which largely determines 
the terms of employment and the 
conditions of labor, who shall be em- 
ployed and who discharged. 

The employer’s attitude is one of 
seeming satisfaction. For the wages 
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paid, the craftsmen must deliver a 
stipulated amount of good work. 
While the employer does not hire or 
discharge, the union is wholly re- 
sponsible for good performance and 
the maintenance of order and dis- 
cipline. The employer is saved all 
effort to maintain management and 
adjust disputes. His concern is the 
securing of raw materials and the 
sale of his finished product. 

Apprenticeship is for seven years. 
When an apprentice has shown suf- 
ficient aptitude, he is initiated as an 
apprentice. Then for each succeed- 
ing year he must live for three 
months in the home of one of the 
members, the last being the home 
of the foreman. All this results in 
increasing his craft skill and ac- 
quainting him with the customs and 
traditions of the union into which he 
is finally initiated as a journeyman. 

Of the Phoenician crafts our prin- 
cipal source of information is not 
from any Phoenician source, but 
from the “History of the Jews” of 
Flavius Josephus, who lived when 
Titus conquered and despoiled Jeru- 
salem, and from the account of the 
building of Solomon’s Temple in 
Jerusalem which is found in First 
Kings and Second Chronicles in the 
Old Testament. We will return to 
these Phoenician craftsmen later on, 
after examining some of the records 
left by Roman craftsmen. 

The earliest historical reference is 
given by that greatest biographer 
of the Roman period, Plutarch, 
A.D. 45-120. In his life of Numa 
Pompilius, Plutarch writes, in part: 

“But of all his measures the most 
commended was his distribution of 
the people by their trades into com- 
panies or guilds; for as the city con- 
sisted of, or rather did not consist 
of, but was divided into, two differ- 
ent tribes, the diversity between 
which could not be effaced and in 
the meantime prevented all unity, 
and caused perpetual tumult and ill 
blood, reflecting how hard substances 
that do not readily mix when in the 
lump may, by being beaten into 
powder, in that minute form be com- 
bined, he resolved to divide the old 
population into a number of small 
divisions, and thus hoped, by intro- 
ducing other distinctions, to oblit- 
erate the original and greater dis- 
tinction, which would be lost among 
the smaller. 

“So distinguishing the whole 
people by the several arts and 
trades, he formed the companies of 
musicians, goldsmiths, carpenters, 
dyers, shoemakers, skinners, brazers 
(metal workers) and potters, and 
all other handicraftsmen he com- 





















































































posed and reduced into a single 
company, appointing every one their 
proper courts, councils and religious 
observances. In this manner all fac. 
tions, distinctions began for the first 
time to pass out of use, No person 
any longer being either thought of 
or spoken of under the nation as q 
Sabine or a Roman, Romulan of a 
Tatian ; and the new division became 
a source of general harmony and 
intermixture.” 

_If Plutarch had been a craftsman 
his account would have been more 
illuminating, for his understanding 
of what was done by Numa Pom- 
pilius would have been more explicit, 

The Roman Kingdom came into 
existence some 700 years B.C. At 
that time, small as Rome was, the 
craftsmen had already organized 
their craft unions. 

Apparently these unions were 
composed of separate organizations 
of the same craft, the division being 
the tribal or national origin, whether 
Roman, Sabine, Romulan or Tatian. 
It was much the same as though our 
national and international unions 
of today were based upon national 
origins as well as upon craft. Then 
we would have a number of interna- 
tional unions of the same craft but 
conflicting national origin, creating a 
confusion and turmoil which would 
make our occasional jurisdictional 
squabbles pale into insignificance; 
the crafts, divided against each 
other by national origins, would 
have been helpless to protect them- 
selves from exploitation. What is 
of outstanding importance is the 
fact indicated by Plutarch’s account, 
that before the beginning of the 
Roman Kingdom, Roman craftsmen 
were organized. 

Unions Increase and Flourish 

From other sources we know that 
as Rome grew, so did the number 
and strength of the craft unions. 
They developed their organizations 
during the period of the Kingdom, 
they flourished throughout the ex- 
istence of the Republic, and as Im- 
perial Rome extended her conquests 
and established her colonies, the 
crafts followed and organized 
throughout the then civilized world. 

It has been possible to secure 4 
glimpse of this extension of the 
crafts beyond Italy, as well as within 
Rome proper, through the careful 
cataloguing and study of inscribed 
stones which survived the ravages 
of time and the Vandals. 

Some two generations ago a few 
sincere students gave their time and 
patience to the cataloguing, decipher- 
ing and translation of inscriptions 
carved on altars, votive tablets, col- 
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ymns and many other records in- 
gribed on stone, including public 
proclamations. It is largely from 
these that we find a craft union 
record which indicates how exten- 
sively they had developed, and to 
learn of some of their activities, as 
well as form of organization. 

There is always the possibility 
that the record of an ancient work- 
men’s organization may have had 
no craft or trade union significance, 
for the people of antiquity had reli- 
sious and fraternal organizations. 
As many craft unions fell under the 
displeasure of Roman Emperors 
they may have hidden their true 
character under the guise of funeral 
or other religious societies in the 
same manner, and for the same rea- 
son, which led the early English 
trade unions to mask their character 
under the guise of “friendly so- 
cieties.”” 

This much the records make clear, 
that as the craft unions grew in 
strength, experience and wisdom, 
they added to the purely craft fea- 
tures the substance of fraternal and 
religious activity. Committees were 
appointed to visit the sick and bury 
the dead. Many of the crafts erected 
altars in the temples so that the 
crafttman making his sacrifice or 
oblation did so on the altar of his 
crait. 


‘Associations Are Very Ancient’ 

Andrew Stephenson, in his ‘‘His- 
tory of Roman Law,” writes: 

“Guilds are said by Plutarch to 
have been established by Numa 
Pompilius, who organized the arti- 
sans and craftsmen who had made 
their way into the city into eight or 
nine of these associations. Whether 
it was actually Numa who first or- 
ganized these trade unions, it is cer- 
tain that such associations are very 
ancient. 

“It was the creation of such asso- 
cations among the plebeians that 
compensated, to a certain extent at 
least, for the absence among them 
of gentile, cultured organization. By 
means of these guilds the plebeians 
obtained a common cult, and pos- 
sibly a common burying place, with 
a master and his council to manage 
their affairs, consolidate customs, ar- 
range and adjust disputes. These 
guilds cannot be said to have had 
any political significance in the first 
stages of their life. Their members 
were bound together, not indeed by 
descent, either real or fictitious, from 
acommon ancestor, but by interde- 
pendence and by similarity of tastes 
and occupation.” 

An interesting relic of a craft 
union far from its original home is 
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a Roman votive altar now housed 
in the Museum de Cluny in Paris. 
It had originally been placed in the 
Temple of Jupiter, which was erected 
on the site now occupied by the 
Notre Dame de Paris. It had been 
placed in the Temple by the Boat- 
men’s Union of the Seine, a branch 
of the Boatmen’s Union of the Tiber. 
The legible part of the inscription, 
as translated by Osburn G. Ward, 
reads : 

“The Boatmen’s Union of Paris 
publicly established and dedicates 
this monument of their temple to 
the Aug. Tiberious Caesar the Great 
and the Best under Jupiter, Pro- 
tecting God of Rome.” 

Incidentally, this was the first rec- 
ord of the ancient Roman craft 
unions which the writer saw. For- 
tunately, it was not the last. 

As shown from the records ex- 
tant, the Roman unions were con- 
cerned with four main activities ; the 
regulation and strict supervision of 
apprentices, collective « bargaining 
and, as will be shown later on, they 
thoroughly understood the drafting 
of agreements with employers or 
governmental officials, their policy 
of refusing to work with non-mem- 
bers, and their use of. the strike, the 
collective stoppage of work, as a 
means of adjusting their grievances 
when all other methods had failed. 
As already referred to, they even 
struck against the decrees of the 
Roman Senate when these were con- 
sidered too arbitrary or unjust. 

In the early days of the Roman 
unions the good fellowship features 
were well developed. There was 
feasting in common on numerous 
occasions. Funeral benefits were an 
integral part of most constitutions. 
There is no evidence of sick benefits, 
but each union had a committee 
whose duty was to visit all sick mem- 
bers. There seems to have been no 
thought of paying strike benefits. 

Some unions, after the end of the 
Republic, assisted slaves who were 
craftsmen to purchase their freedom 
from their owners, the union ad- 
vancing the price and the freed 
man repaying the debt in install- 
ments. 

The religious side was as predom- 
inant as in the medieval guilds. 
Each craft union had its cult with 
its patron deity. (There were no 
saints in those days.) Its deity was 
usually the heathen god whose at- 
tributes were nearest to the craft in 
question. The union also had its 
special religious festivals, processions 
and sacrifices. 

Some of the unions with large 
membership had their own priests. 






















































































The inscribed records of the Elder 
Carpenters of Ptolemias and thie 
Rye Millers of Alexandria each 
record the employment of their own 
priest. Without doubt these unions 
had erected their own altar in the 
temple, and their priests functioned 
at these altars. 

It was in the meetings of these 
unions when constitutions and by- 
laws were being prepared or 
amended, when the welfare of the 
craft was being discussed or when 
the officers were being elected, that 
the membership learned the practi- 
cal lessons of self-government which 
prepared them to later play a prom- 
inent part in government during the 
Republic. 

Gains informs us that the law of 
the Twelve Tables, the basic law of 
the Kingdom, “allowed members of 
an association to make any by-laws 
they pleased provided they do not 
infringe any public law.” 

Crafts Active Politically 

There is ample evidence that the 
crafts in time became politically ac- 
tive, but there are few specific in- 
stances recorded. A municipal elec- 
tion was to be held in Pompeii about 
a month after Vesuvius overwhelmed 
that city with volcanic sand, ashes 
and lava. As the ruins were exca- 
vated in modern times, a number of 
political posters were found on the 
city’s walls and buildings, some put 
on with brush and paint, some with 
chalk or charcoal. Two of these 
definitely indicate their character. 
One reads: 

“The members of the Fishermen’s 
Union make choice of (nominate) 
Popidius Rufus for membér of the 
public works.” 

The other was phrased in a more 
mandatory tone: 

“The International Goldworkers 
Association of the City of Pompeii 
demand for member of the board of 
public works Cuspis Pansa.” 

The unions’ political activities 
without doubt played a part in their 
relations with the Senate. During 
most of the republican period much 
of the public work was done by the 
crafts under direct contract with the 
Senate. There were no intervening 
contractors between the Senate and 
the unions. The public treasurer 
made payments from time to time to 
the officers of the union, who in turn 
distributed the money to the mem- 
bership. 


NEXT MONTH: Julius Caesar 
and the Roman Senate make 
trouble for the unions; new or- 
ganizations create problems for 
the old. 
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In determining our foreign pol- 
icy we must first see clearly what 
our true national interests are. 

—Cordell Hull’s foreign policy 

statement of March 21. 


E ARE living in an age of 
slogans. Modern high-pow- 


ered advertising techniques 
and propaganda devices have 
brought into our daily lives a great 
variety of more or less attractive 
phrases designed to influence judg- 
ments concerning political, commer- 
cial or social questions. Sometimes 
these slogans tell a true story ; some- 
times they show an accurate picture 
of the commodity or idea that the 
creators of the slogan are trying to 
get across to us. “Back the Attack!” 
of the recent war bond drive is an 
obvious example of this type of 
slogan. 

But there are, unfortunately, some 
slogans that are neither accurate nor 
honest. American labor has had 
long and painful experience with 
slogans of this type. One that will 
long be a warning to all friends of 
labor is the shameful “freedom of 
individual contract” slogan which 
was designed to foist on labor the 
greater shame of the yellow-dog 
contract. 

“Freedom of the air” is one slo- 
gan that is now béing bandied about 
with a great deal of enthusiasm and 
fervor. Few if any modern slogans 
are as attractive, in sound or ideo- 
logical or sentimental connotation, 
as this masterpiece of the creative 
art of the sloganeers. But it re- 
quires only a very little analysis to 
show that this soothing phrase cov- 
ers a complex of economic and 
political questions, the answers to 
which are extremely vital to the fu- 
ture welfare of American wage- 
earners and to our national security. 

Just what does “freedom of the 
air’ mean? In attempting to se- 
cure an answer to this question, it 
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is well to look in the direction of 
Great Britain, where the slogan 
has had great popularity in recent 
months. While several “modifica- 
tions” have been offered by various 
protagonists at different times, one 
of the most responsible and reveal- 
ing indications as to just what “free- 
dom of the air” really means is found 
in an editorial in the London Times 
of May 21, 1943. We quote: 
“Conversations in the Empire, 
leading on to a frank interchange 
of views with the United States, are 
evidently only a part of the prelimi- 
nary negotiations necessary to frame 
a ground-plan of development for 
a world in which the United States, 
the British Empire, Europe, the 
U.S.S.R. and China would be the 
major units of air control. As the 
outcome of such negotiations, what 
rights and facilities could we rea- 
sonably expect to be collectively 
established or mutually conceded? 
What would be the content of that 
freedom of the air which is nat- 
urally contemplated as the ideal by 
nations brought up to reverence the 
freedom of the seas? Its com- 
ponents appear to be, first, the free- 
dom of peaceful transit over all 
territories for the aircraft of all 
nations ; secondly, free access to air- 
ports and other facilities; thirdly, 
freedom to transport goods and pas- 
sengers under any flag from any 
point of origin to any destination.” 
A most revealing sentence in this 
excerpt, and one that is most signifi- 
cant for those who are interested in 
the welfare of American wage-earn- 
ers on land and sea and in the air, 
is: “What would be the content of 
that freedom of the air which is 
naturally contemplated as the ideal 
by nations brought up to reverence 
the freedom of the seas?” 
“Freedom of the seas” is another 
beautiful phrase which sounds ut- 







terly convincing — until you look 
behind it and ask, What has “free- 
dom of the seas” done for our work- 
ers and our nation? History gives 
a painfully clear answer to this 
question. Note the following per- 
centages of American overseas trade 
carried in American-flag ships at 
various dates in the century that 
preceded World War I: 


0 See ee 90% 
rrr . 66% 
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As a result of the shipping boom 
of the First World War, the per- 
centage stood at about 50 in 1922, 
but thereafter declined rapidly 
through 1939, as shown in Chart 1, 
reproduced here from a_ Bulletin 
(Economic Series No. 23) of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 


This Bulletin, referring to “the 
relative inferiority and progressive 
deterioration of the American Mer- 
chant Marine after the collapse of 
the shipping boom resulting from 
the [First] World War,” says 
(Page 73): 

“Many of the ships hastily con- 
structed during the war period were 
fit only for tramp service and were 
unable to meet the subsidized com- 
petition of foreign operators with 
their newer, faster vessels moving 
on regularly scheduled runs. In the 
passenger business, especially, for- 
eign vessels were predominant, as 
indicated by the fact that more than 
80 per cent of the fare payments of 
Americans traveling overseas in the 
boom years of the tourist traffic 
went to foreign shipowners. 

“American ships more and more 
sought the protection of coastwist 
trade, from which foreign vessels 
were excluded, and by 1939 only 
23 per cent of the United States 
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oceangoing tonnage was engaged in 
foreign commerce, as compared with 
61 per cent in 1920 and 39 per cent 
in 1930. Attempts were made to 
subsidize and otherwise assist Amer- 
ican shipping, particularly under the 
Merchant Marine Acts of 1928 and 
1936, but the portion of United 
States trade carried it domestic 
yessels continued to decrease through 
1939, and the ratio of receipts to 
yments continued to decline.” 

Note the progressive retreat of 
American shipping to our coastal 
trade waters—where alone they had 
protection from “freedom of the 
seas.” 

Is this the kind of result that 
leads to “reverence” for freedom of 
the seas? Or, to avoid even the 
appearance of sarcasm in dealing 
with a problem which may be co- 
ordinate in importance with win- 
ning our forthcoming military vic- 
tory, is this result of freedom of 
the seas an argument for or against 
freedom of the air? 

From the viewpoint of American 
labor, the answer is very definitely 
that the near-disappearance of 
American flag shipping from the 
high seas is an unanswerable argu- 
ment against both freedom of the 
air and freedom of the seas. If the 
extreme form of these so-called 
freedoms were in force, our surface 
ships might be driven even from our 
coastal trade routes, and our air- 
ships from our own domestic sky- 
ways. 

Why did foreign competition 
drive our bottoms from the high 
seas? Because it was not “free and 
fair” competition as we understand 


Chart 1.—Proportion of United States imports and exports 
carried in American-flag vessels, 1922-39. 
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that term. Foreign ship lines had 
two advantages—low wage levels 
and government subsidies (and of- 
ten certain monopolistic advan- 
tages). All these advantages en- 
joyed by foreign competitors will 
be even more dominant features of 
international air transport in the 
postwar period than they were of 
prewar surface carrier traffic. Hence 
it is easy to understand why certain 
foreign interests that profited so 
handsomely by the decline of Amer- 
ican shipping under freedom of the 
seas should be even more anxious 
to get the United States committed 
to a policy of freedom of the air. 
But it is not easy to explain or con- 
done Americans advocating a policy 
which all relevant experience and 
evidence indicate is dangerous if not 
suicidal for us. 


While American labor is really 
anxious to cooperate in any feasible 
and effective plan to rehabilitate 
the war-torn countries and to im- 
prove the conditions of workers 
everywhere, we cannot believe that 
policies which would tend to create 
unemployment in our country, or 
to menace wage standards in one 
or more Americdn industries that 
are vital to our national security 
and welfare, would be any more 
helpful to low-wage countries than 
to our own. Hence American labor 
should resist every effort, however 
artfully sloganeered, to exploit la- 
bor standards in low-wage coun- 
tries in such a way as to threaten, 
directly or indirectly, the jobs and 
wage levels of American workers 
on land or sea or in the air. 

The advantage which foreign flag 
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COMPARISON OF U.S. AND FOREIGN WAGE COSTS 
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airlines would have on account of 
wage cost differentials, and the 
nature and extent of the threat to 
American jobs and wage levels 
which this advantage would give to 
foreign-flag airlines operating under 
a policy of so-called “freedom of the 
air,” can easily be inferred from 
Chart 2 (previous page), which 
shows comparative general wage 
levels of the United States and a 
number of foreign countries, some of 
which will be among our major com- 
petitors in postwar international 
transport. From Chart 2 it is obvious 
that several of our most powerful 
competitors will have wage costs no 
more than half as great as ours, and 
that some potential competitors will 
have wage costs only one-fourth as 
great as ours (assuming that postwar 
differentials will be no worse than 
those of 1938). Since wages consti- 
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tute at least half of the cost of air 
transport, the extent of the com- 
petitive advantage of low-wage 
countries is obvious. 

These indications are amply con- 
firmed by similar comparisons for 
representative labor groups in the 
United States and foreign countries 
shown in Chart 3. 


Subsidized Monopolies 


In addition to the advantages of 
basic wage cost differentials, foreign- 
flag airlines competing with ours will 
have the decisive advantage of oper- 
ating as worldwide monopolies, sub- 
sidized and owned or controlled by 
their governments. In effect, .the 
foreign - flag international airlines 
will be instruments of foreign policy 
for their respective governments 
even more than were their subsi- 
dized shipping lines of the past 


which, by a somewhat similar com. 
bination of competitive advantages 
drove American ships from the high 
seas to the refuge of our coastal 
waters where “freedom of the seas” 
did not prevail. 

As an illustration of the plans of 
other nations in this field, it is in. 
structive to ponder the policy of our 
good neighbor, Canada, as stated, 
with characteristic clarity and forth- 
rightness, by Prime Minister Mack. 
enzie King on April 2, 1943: 


“Trans-Canada Airlines has by its 
charter the right to operate inter- 
national air transport services and 
has already been designated as the 
instrument of the Canadian gov- 
ernment in air transport service 
across the North Atlantic, and in 
Canadian services to the United 
States. The fact that international 
negotiations of great importance 
must shortly take place confirms the 
wisdom of government policy under 
which its freedom of action in inter- 
national negotiations is not limited 
by the existence of private interests 
in international air transport serv- 
ices.” 

What Policy for U. S.? 


In the light of what has been set 
forth, it is obvious that the formu- 
lation of American policy must be 
cautious and realistic. This attitude 
is well illustrated in a resolution 
adopted February 23, 1944, by the 
Railway Labor Executives Asso- 
ciation (representing fifteen A. F. 
of L. national and international un- 
ions and four non-A. F. of L. rail- 
way labor organizations) which is 
here quoted in full: 

Having observed in the public press 
and elsewhere the various proposals 
which have been put forth in respect 
to postwar transportation, especially in 
the field of air commerce—passenger 
and freight—and recognizing the sub- 
stantial interest of labor, particularly 
the unions represented by the Railway 
Labor Executives Association, in what- 
ever may be adopted, this association, 
feeling that the views of its members 
may be of interest, promulgates the 
following : ; 

_ 1—The broad objective of the public 
interest in transportation is the develop- 
ment and preservation of a national 
system of transportation, capable of 
furnishing with the utmost reliability, 
dependability and flexibility, at all 
seasons and during all weather condi- 
tions, in peacetime and in war, a gen- 
eral common carrier service for pas- 
sengers and property. Each type of 
transportation should take its proper 
place in such a system. ; 
2—If each type of transportation 
should be required to bear the full cost 
involved, a great forward step would 
be taken toward bringing about fair 
and just competitive conditions, estab- 
lishing a proper and economic distribu- 
tion of traffic, and developing a sound 
over-all transportation system in the 
public interest. It is our view that 
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ynder a competent system of private 
operation and management, without 
subsidies, @ national transportation sys- 
tem can be developed that will be su- 
perior to any in the world. 

3—There has been much discussion 
in the public press about “freedom of 
the air,” or other similar doctrine which 
would lessen the control of the United 
States over its air space. It is par- 
ticularly important that wage and liv- 
ing standards of American labor should 
be protected against inroads of foreign 
competitors whose wage standards are 
far below those existing in this country. 
We are opposed to any lessening of our 
government control of our air space. 

4—Also, it is most important, from 
our labor point of view, that rail car- 
riers as well as domestic airlines should 
obtain their fair share of through in- 
ternational traffic moving across the 
United States as in the past. For that 
reason foreign lines operating to the 
United States should terminate at our 
regular border ports, our domestic air- 
lines should be limited to the domestic 
field, and American international air 
transport service should also terminate 
at border ports. 

5—It would appear that one inter- 
national airline, representing the United 
States in the international field, in 
which the domestic carriers would have 
an opportunity to have an_ interest, 
would be much more desirable than 
to have a number of lines not only 
competing with each other in the in- 
ternational field but against the subsi- 
dized government-operated airlines of 
foreign countries. 

We are opposed to any one existing 
American flag airline having a monop- 
oly over our foreign commerce. We 
recommend that the federal government 
organize one American-flag airline, 


with adequate government regulation 
and control, affording every domestic 
airline an opportunity to have an in- 
terest therein for handling our foreign 
commerce. 

6—We urge, as strongly as we are 
able, that air bases and landing fields 
erected in foreign territory on areas 
leased to the United States be made 
available to our American flag inter- 
national air transport service. 

The suggestion (Paragraph 5 
above) that all American-flag inter- 
national air service be unified in one 
strong system, under strict govern- 
ment supervision, and with oppor- 
tunity for all American transport in- 
terests to be represented in its 
ownership, seems to be especially 
prudent from the viewpoint of our 
past experience. It seems espe- 
cially prudent in that, while a unifi- 
cation of American-flag interna- 
tional airlines would give us the 
maximum competitive strength and 
the best available protection for 
American jobs and wage standards, 
such unification would also give us 
time and freedom for studying the 
many complexities of the problem 
and for formulating our policy after 
mature deliberation. We should be 
perfectly clear about one point, 
namely, that we do not have to de- 
termine and adopt our final policy 
at this time. What we must do at 
this time is to avoid any commit- 
ments or arrangements which would 
freeze our policy prematurely, or 


even tend to reduce our freedom of 
choice, or weaken our bargaining 
position before our final policy can 
be prudently formulated. 

In the final analysis, let us re- 
member that the whole problem of 
civilian air transport in the future 
is inevitably tied to our future as 
a nation. Who flies airplanes over 
our country is our business. Who 
makes the airplanes that fly over 
our country and at what wages 
these planes are made is also our 
business. Let us in this case decide 
coolly and calmly for ourselves 
what we should do in the air trans- 
port field of the future to protect 
ourselves. Let us not make such 
decision on an emotional basis super- 
induced by a slogan that sounds 
good to us. 

Let those who are interested in 
avoiding unnecessary unemployment 
among American workers, and in 
protecting American wage stand- 
ards from the unfair competition 
of low-wage countries operating 
through government-subsidized mo- 
nopolies, avoid being carried away 
by “freedom of the air.” 

Let us keep in mind the thought 
that, before buying an article sq at- 
tractively painted and so urgently 
offered, it is well to remember a 
much older and better pedigreed slo- 
gan: Caveat emptor—let the buyer 
beware. 


AN IMPORTANT DECISION 
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DECISION most important to 

organized labor has just been 
handed down by the Supreme Court. 
In this decision the court declares 
that the right of workers to bargain 
collectively through their chosen rep- 
resentatives supersedes the terms of 
existing separate agreements be- 
tween employers and individual em- 
ployes. The facts are these: 

The J. I. Case Company entered 
into individual agreements with its 
employes in 1937. The contracts 
were renewed each year. In 1941, 
while these contracts were still in 
force, a union filed a petition with 
the National Labor Relations Board, 
declaring that it represented a ma- 
jority of the employes and that it de- 
sired certification for the purpose of 
compelling the employer to bargain 
with it as the chosen representative 
of the employes. 

The company contended that it 
was not required to bargain with the 
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union, on the ground that the indi- 
vidual contracts were lawful when 
made and, therefore, such contracts 
precluded the employes from choos- 
ing a representative for the purpose 
of collective bargaining while the in- 
dividual contracts were in force. The 
company maintained that the em- 
ployes could not insist upon a col- 
lective agreement until the individ- 
ual contracts expired. The National 
Labor Relations Board overruled the 
contentions of the employer and di- 
rected the company to bargain with 
the workers’ representatives. The 
company refused. 

Thus, there was squarely pre- 
sented to the Supreme Court the 
question of whether the employer, 
having entered into individual con- 
tracts which, when made, did not 
violate the National Labor Relations 
Act, could refuse to bargain collec- 
tively with the chosen representa- 
tives of his employes because such 
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contracts were still in existence. 

The Supreme Court definitely an- 
swered that the right of the employes 
to choose a representative and bar- 
gain collectively was paramount and 
superseded the individual contracts ; 
that regardless of these individual 
contracts, the employes could not be 
deprived of their right to form and 
join unions and to designate the 
union as their representative for col- 
lective bargaining, and, having done 
so, the employer was legally obli- 
gated to recognize the representative 
and to proceed to bargain with such 
representative. 

In effect, such individual contracts 
become of no force and effect the 
moment the workers organize and 
choose a representative for the pur- 
pose of collective bargaining. 

This being the first case in which 
this issue was presented to the 
United States Supreme Court, the 
historical background and the court’s 
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Back the 
INVASION 


reasoning are of great interest to 
labor. 

Before the passage of the National 
Labor Relations Act, there was no 
legal duty on the part of an em- 
ployer to bargain collectively with 
representatives of his employes. 
However, after the World War, par- 
ticularly in 1918 and the ten or 
twelve years following, employers 
devised many schemes for thwarting 
the growth of unions and the efforts 
of workers to bargain “collectively” 
through national unions. 

Many. employers undertook to 
fo-m company - dominated unions, 
and gave to these organizations “‘pa- 
triotic” designations, such as “the 
American Plan,” etc. Other employ- 
ers thwarted organization by dis- 
charge of workers who joined es- 
tablished national unions or who fos- 
tered their growth. Other employ- 
ers made use of the reprehensible 
yellow-dog contract which forbade 
employes to become or remain mem- 
bers of national unions. Another 
method utilized by the employer was 
to enter into “individual” contracts 
with each employe. This last method 
was adopted for the purpose of pre- 
venting “collective” bargaining. 

The employer recognized that 
his superior economic power and 
strength could be maintained by “in- 
dividual” employe bargaining. On 
the other hand, workers recognized 
that the only means whereby they 
could resist arbitrary treatment by 
the employer was by collective action 
and bargaining through national un- 
ions designated to represent them. 

Many courts, too, including the 
United States Supreme Court, had 
recognized that collective action, 
through unions, was the only means 
by which the great multitude of em- 
ployes could secure fair and just 
terms of employment. In 1921 Chief 
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Justice Taft, speaking for the United 
States Supreme Court in the case of 
American Steel Foundries versus 
Tri-City Trades Council, said: 

“Labor unions are recognized by 
the Clayton Act as legal when insti- 
tuted for mutual help and lawfully 
carrying out their legitimate objects. 
They have long been thus recognized 
by the courts. They were organized 
out of the necessities of the situation. 
A single employe was helpless in 
dealing with an employer. He was 
dependent ordinarily on his daily 
wage for the maintenance of himself 
and family. If the employer refused 
to pay him the wages that he thought 
fair, he was nevertheless unable to 
leave the employ and to resist arbi- 
trary and unfair treatment. Union 
was essential to give laborers oppor- 
tunity to deal on equality with their 
employers.” 

In 1932 the Norris-LaGuardia Act 
recognized the principle of “collec- 
tive bargaining,” and declared it the 
public policy on which the act was 
founded. 

However, the statement of the 
Supreme Court in the Tri-City case 
and the declaration of public policy 
in the Norris-LaGuardia Act did not 
establish legal obligations on the 
part of the employer; they were 
merely pronouncements of economic 
truths. 

Because of the employers’ resist- 
ance to collective bargaining, it be- 
came necessary to embody the prin- 
ciple of collective bargaining into 
law and impose upon employers the 
obligation to bargain collectively 
with representatives chosen by their 
employes, This was accomplished 
by the passage of the National Labor 
Relations Act in 1935. 

But employers have resorted to 
several schemes for defeating the 
principles of collective bargaining, 
and one of the schemes was to enter 
into “individual” contracts with em- 
ployes. In those instances where it 
was apparent that the employer had 
entered into individual contracts for 
the purpose of defeating collective 
bargaining, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board found that such conduct 
was an unfair labor practice and un- 
lawful under the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, and ordered the indi- 
vidual contracts set aside, and di- 
rected the employer to bargain col- 
lectively with the representative 
chosen by the employes. 

But the J. I. Case Company ap- 
peal, presented to the United States 
Supreme Court, was of a different 
nature. The contracts involved were 
not entered into by the employer for 
the purpose of thwarting collective 


bargaining. In other words, they 
were not illegal when made; in fact 
when made there was no bargaining 
agency in existence, and when one 
came into existence the contracts 
still had a period of time to ryy 
Thus, the employer was not guilty 
of an unfair labor practice in enter. 
ing into these individual contracts 
with employes. The Supreme Court 
did agree that there are instances 
when an employer can enter into in- 
dividual contracts with employes, 
The court said: 

Without limiting the possibilities, jn. 
stances such as the following will 
occur: Men may continue work after 
a collective agreement expires and, de- 
spite negotiation in good faith, the 
negotiation may be deadlocked or de- 
layed; in the interim expressed or im- 
plied individual) agreements may be 
held to govern. The conditions for 
collective bargaining may not exist; 
thus a majority of the employes may 
refuse to join a union or to agree 
upon or designate bargaining repre- 
sentatives, or the majority may not be 
demonstrable by the means prescribed 
by the statute, or a previously existent 
majority may have been lost without 
unlawful interference by the employer 
and no new majority have been formed. 
As the employer in these circumstances 
may be under no obligation to bargain 
collectively, he may be free to enter 
into individual contracts. 


But Justice Jackson, speaking for 
the court, goes on to say: 


Individual contracts, no matter what 
the circumstances that justify their ex- 
ecution or what their terms, may not 
be availed of to defeat or delay the 
procedures prescribed by the National 
Labor Relations Act looking to col- 
lective bargaining, nor to exclude the 
contracting employe from a duly ascer- 
tained bargaining unit; nor may they 
be used to forestall bargaining or to 
limit or condition the terms of the col- 
lective agreement. The Board asserts 
a public right vested in it as a public 
body, charged in the public interest 
with the duty of preventing unfair 
labor practices. Wherever private con- 
tracts conflict with its functions, they 
obviously must yield or the act would 
be reduced to a futility. 


Justice Jackson continues : 


It is equally clear since the collective 
trade agreement is to serve the purpose 
contemplated by the act, the individual 
contract cannot be effective as a waiver 
of any benefit to which the employe 
otherwise would be entitled under the 
trade agreement. The very purpose ol 
providing by statute for the collective 
agreement is to supersede the terms of 
separate agreements of employes with 
terms which reflect the strength and 
bargaining power and serve the welfare 
of the group. Its benefits and advan- 
tages are open to every employe of the 
represented unit, whatever the type or 
terms of his pre-existing contract of 
employment. 

But it is urged that some employes 
may lose by the collective agreement, 
that an individual workman may some- 
times have, or be capable of getting, 
better terms than those obtainable by 
the group and that his freedom of con- 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Europe from England draws 

inexorably closer, the spot- 
light plays upon the vessels that will 
take the Allied troops, tanks and 
supplies to the enemy beaches—the 
landing crait. 

The War Production Board has 
given the landing craft program top 
priority, and workers and manage- 
ment are doing their utmost to turn 
out the tremendous 1944 quota— 
80.000 units. At the same time the 
training of men to handle the craft 
is being stepped up at the Navy’s 
Amphibious Force bases. 

A quarter of the Navy’s funds for 
ship construction this year is being 
spent for landing craft, according to 
Rear Admiral Edward L. Cochrane, 
chief of the Bureau of Ships. The ad- 
miral disclosed recently that 20,000 
units— ranging from the 450-foot 
dock ship to the amphibian tractor— 
have already been built. 

There are approximately a dozen 
types of landing craft. One of the 
best known is the LST (Landing 
Ship, Tanks). The largest and one 
of the newest is the LSD, a floating 
dock for repairing landing craft after 
the assault. The newest is the LSM 
(Landing Ship, Medium). 

A type that has already seen action 
in the Mediterranean and in the 
South Pacific is the LCI (L). About 
150 feet long, this Landing Craft, 
Infantry (Large) can carry as many 


\" the day of invasion of Hitler 


(ccent on Landing Cra 


the LCC (Landing Craft, Control). 

Today’s ingenious landing craft 
are the result of work initiated in the 
winter of 1935-36. The Navy’s Bu- 
reau of Construction and Repair, 
later part of the Bureau of Ships, at 
that time began to design various 
types of craft which could be used 
for landings where there were no 
piers. 

Following tests in the fall of 1936, 
a number of smaller-type landing 
craft were ordered. 

The Marine Corps developed a 
tank lighter and a while later came 
up with the LCM to put light tanks 
right up on the beach. 

The LST, according to the infor- 
mation bulletin of the Navy’s Bureau 
of Personnel, was the outgrowth of 
conferences in November, 1941, be- 
tween representatives of the British 
Admiralty and United States Navy 
chiefs. Also developed during these 
conferences was the LCT. 

The attack on Pearl Harbor cre- 
ated a rieed for ocean-going vessels 
that could land relatively large num- 
bers of fighting men. The LCI was 
the answer. 

Landing craft are being built in 
the heart of the continent as well as 
on the seacoasts. Construction facil- 
ities had to be placed in vacant lots 
and in fields, for the Navy’s regular 
construction program had the Navy 
Yards and the private shipyards 
pretty well tied up building the 






greatest Navy in the history of the 
world. 

Now, however, with the pressing 
need for landing craft as Invasion 
Day nears, some of the Navy Yards 
have turned over part of their facili- 
ties to this program, and landing 
craft are also being constructed in 
Maritime Commission shipyards de- 
voted to merchant shipbuilding. 
Landing craft of all kinds are rolling 
out in droves—but many thousands 
more are wanted. 


A. F. of L. leaders were taken on 
a visit to East Coast training bases 
of the Amphibious Force last month. 
The occasion was the second anni- 
versary of the Force. The purpose 
was to impress the union men with 
the vast production job that still 
lies ahead. 

Lieut. Commander S. M. Cox, 
executive officer at the Camp Brad- 
ford, Virginia, Amphibious Train- 
ing Base, told the group, which also 
included management representa- 
tives: 

“We need these ships and we need 
them badly.” 

Frank P. Fenton, A. F. of L. di- 
rector of organization, responding 
for labor members of the party, said : 

“We will build a bridge of land- 
ing craft which our brave soldiers 
and sailors will cross to victory. It 
is the policy of the A. F. of L. to 
push landing craft production to the 
limit.” 





as 200 troops and land them 
from ramps which it drops 
on or very close to the 3 
beach. (See photo at right.) ¥ 

These are the “big bab- [FF 
ies.” They are ocean-going 
vessels. In addition, there 
are smaller landing craft 
which are usually carried by 
larger ships until the scene 
of operations is reached, 
whereupon they are put in 
the water. These smaller 
craft are employed to ferry 
troops, machines and sup- 
plies from transports to the 
beaches. They include the 
100-foot LCT (Landing 
Craft, Tank), the LCM 
(Landing Craft, Mechan- 
ized), the LCP, which car- 
ries personnel; the LCS, 
which supports the landing 
with fire from its guns, and 
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Wh BLAST NAATLANI 


By CHARLES W. KERWOOD 


Lieut. Colonel, U. S. Army Air Forces 


E ARE now engaged in a 
great aerial offensive to 


sweep the German Luit- 
waffe from the skies. Our massive 
attacks, following one after the other 
like regular blows from a sledge- 
hammer, have reached a size and 
fury never before seen in the world. 
They are an offensive in the truest 
sense of the word—in scope and in 
purpose. They are intended to de- 
stroy or neutralize a great branch 
of the German armed forces. 

General Doolittle said recently 
that our present aerial operations 
are not merely preliminaries to in- 
vasion. They are invasion. No one 
who has ever watched one of these 
expeditions start against Germany 
will doubt this. 

During a full day and night attack, 
for example, some 12,000 fliers take 
off in Fortresses, Liberators, Lan- 
casters, Mosquitoes, Mustangs and 
other American and British bombers 
and fighters. To service these planes 
some 31,500 members of the Royal 
Air Force ground crews and 205,500 
men of the Army Air Forces are on 
the job at fields scattered throughout 
England. Yes, we are invading, and 
not at some beachhead far from the 
German fatherland. We are striking 
at the heart of Hitler’s fortress. 

We are trying to compel the Ger- 
man fighter force to come up and 
fight in defense of the industries on 
which it depends for existence. The 
Luftwaffe must choose between clos- 
ing with the AAF and RAF attack 
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and suffering largely irreparable 
losses, or refusing combat and leav- 
ing German industry virtually un- 
defended except by anti-aircraft fire. 

This is indeed a difficult decision. 
If Germany is to be prepared for a 
strong defense in the West, her first- 
line fighter strength must be main- 
tained. This can be done only by 
keeping losses and production in bal- 
ance. It appears that the German 
command has elected to send fighters 
up only in defense of the most vital 
industrial centers. Some of our 
attacks on the coastal areas have been 
entirely free from aerial opposition. 

Our offensive, however, is having 
a telling effect both in the numbers 
of German fighters destroyed and in 
reduced production because of 
bombed-out aircraft plants. 

During eight weeks recently we 
destroyed 2,100 enemy planes over 
Europe. During the period from 
February 20 to March 28, sixteen 
major factories producing German 
planes or aircraft equipment were 
either destroyed or so severely dam- 
aged that production was greatly 
curtailed or stopped entirely. 

Among our targets were single- 
engine fighter plants at Leipzig, 
Oschersleben, Regensburg, Steyr, 
Tutow ; twin-engine fighter plants at 
Brunswick, Gotha, Furth; and 
bomber plants at Bernburg, Rostock, 
Oschersleben and Halberstadt. Some 
of these plants were attacked twice 
or three times to complete the de- 
struction of some particular plant or 





delay reconstruction. As a result of 
our concentrated attacks the monthly 
German single-engine fighter pro- 
duction capacity as of March 1 was 
cut an estimated two-thirds from the 
January level, twin-engine fighter 
production capacity by slightly more. 
and bomber production capacity by 
a third. The loss of 2,100 planes 
during eight recent weeks was more 
than the enemy could replace during 
that time with its battered factories. 
We must keep in mind, however, 
that the German aircraft industry has 
tremendous recuperative powers. It 
is set up in a system of complexes, 
each composed of a final assembly 
plant and of component parts fac- 
tories which feed their products into 
that plant for assembly into com- 
pleted planes. Each complex is not 
only self-sustaining, but personnel 
and equipment of its units are inter- 
changeable with personnel and 
equipment of other complexes manu- 
facturing the same type aircraft. 
As soon as a plant in one complex 
is bombed out, its workers may be 
transferred to a similar plant in an- 
other complex to be put on an addi- 
tional shift there and thus take up 
the slack caused by loss of the plant 
from which they have just been 
driven. This means that any de- 
crease in productive capacity because 
of an attack is of short duration, for 
at the moment our bombers deliver 
destruction to one plant, Germany 
is busy throwing replacement ca- 
pacity into operation. To make 
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really effective inroads into produc- 
tion, we must continue to attack 
often and be able to attack in such 
force that we can hit many factories 
simultaneously in a single, concen- 
trated air battle. That is the end 
toward which the AAF is striving at 
present in the hard and bitter aerial 
assault on Germany. 

Destruction of the German fighter 
force in its factories or in the air is 
sought so that when Allied ground 
and air forces seek to gain another 
foothold on continental Europe they 
will have to contend ultimately with 
the German ground forces alone, not 
with the German ground and air 
forces. 

We have just taken a look at the 
purposes of the aerial offensive on 
Germany and examined some of its 
results as far as the Nazi war ma- 
chine is concerned. Now let us 
consider briefly what a sustained at- 
tack of this extent means to our own 
Air Forces in terms of equipment 
and materiel. That is where mem- 
bers of the American Federation of 
Labor and others engaged in war 
production enter the picture, for it 
is our men and women in the war 
plants who have to turn out the enor- 
mous amount of planes, bombs, guns, 
high-octane gasoline and other sup- 
plies used in the attacks. 

On February 20 the battle over 
Europe entered its most intense stage 
to date. The United States Stra- 
tegic Air Forces in Europe, now 
thoroughly experienced and sup- 
ported by a constant stream of re- 
placements, could mount vast attacks 
and return to battle day after day 
with undiminished intensity. They 
applied an aerial pincers to German 
industry and its groggy fighter plane 
defenders, attacking often simultan- 
eously from the Eighth Air Forces’ 
United Kingdom bases and from the 
Fifteenth Air Forces’ bases in Italy. 

From February 20 through March 
9 the AAF attacked German indus- 
try with 7,044 heavy bomber sorties, 
escorted by fighter planes flying 10,- 
356 sorties. During this period of 
nineteen days, AAF combat planes 
carried a force of 80,796 American 
fighting men, almost eight mechan- 
ized divisions, over Germany to blast 
vital industrial targets inside the 
Nazi fortress. Air crews from our 
bases in Britain average approxi- 
mately four hours of direct contact 
with the enemy on each deep pene- 
tration. Those from our Italian bases 
average two hours of such contact 
on each mission. 

That means that the AAF attack- 
ing forces engaged the German Luft- 
waffe in more than 300,000 man- 
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hours of face-to-face conflict during 
that nineteen-day period. 

Our losses were 414 heavy bomb- 
ers and 121 fighters, a total of 4,261 
men, at least half of whom, on the 
basis of past experience, are believed 
to be alive as prisoners of war. Never 
before have tens of thousarids of 
American soldiers penetrated so 
deeply into the heart of an enemy 
territory and wrecked vital installa- 
tions at so relatively small a cost in 
casualties. 

To replace the planes we lost dur- 
ing those nineteen days required 
11,396,000 man-hours of work. That 
means thirty-eight man-hours of 
work to replace the planes lost in 
each man-hour of face-to-face conflict 
with the enemy. These figures are 
for the destroyed planes only. Mil- 
lions more man-hours of labor were 
involved in the bombs dropped, the 
ammunition fired, the fuel burned 
and the general wear and tear of 
equipment. 

During the month of February, 
the Eighth and Ninth Air Forces 
flew 25,000 sorties. In terms of men, 
this meant that 135,000 fliers climbed 


into Fortresses, Liberators, Maraud- 
ers and other planes to strike at Ger- 
many and Nazi-held Europe. Com- 
bined, it represents the equivalent of 
nine full ground divisions. The 
amount of materials and munitions 
used was even more staggering. 
More than 50,000,000 pounds of 
high explosive bombs and incendi- 
aries were rained upon Nazi objec- 
tives, and 16,000,000 machine-gun 
bullets were expended in strafing and 
in protecting the heavy bombers. 
Well over 10,000,000 gallons of 100- 
octane gasoline were consumed by 
these planes. 

That was for only one month in 
one theater of war, but it gives a 
partial picture, at least, of the vast 
amount of materials and supplies 
needed for our constantly expanding 
operations. That is why we are al- 
ways urging that there be no relaxa- 
tion in our war production efforts. 
Our men who are driving home these 
devastating attacks on the enemy 
are counting upon you in the war 
plants to keep the equipment flow- 
ing to them in increasing amounts 
until the enemy is crushed. 





—— was the language 
\J used by George Meany, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the- American 
Federation of Labor, in an ad- 
dress heard by radio listeners 
throughout Latin America last 
month. 


The broadcast was made as let- 
ters from the Southern republics 
hailing the A. F. of L.’s new 
Spanish-language publication, 
Noticiario Obrero Norteameri- 
cano, began to pour into Federa- 
tion headquarters. The Noticiario 
was launched in February. 

The new publication, a one-page 
“clipsheet” which goes to Latin 
America by air, is designed to 
help Latin American workers gain 
a better understanding of the aims 
and activities of U.S. labor. 

In his talk to Latin America, 
the A. F. of L. officer told of the 
desire of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to “strengthen the 
bonds of friendship” between La- 
tin American and U.S. workers. 

Mr. Meany said the war is the 
first concern of all A. F. of L. 
members. They are determined to 





| Meany Talks to Latin America | 
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GEORGE MEANY 


win “at any cost,” he asserted, be- 
cause they realize that personal 
freedom, democratic government 
and economic security all depend 
upon victory. 

Mr. Meany drew the attention 
of his Latin American listeners to 
the fabulous record of U.S. war 
production since Pearl Harbor. { 
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‘Pressure Groups”’ 


T IS unfortunate that, in planning for re- 

conversion to peacetime production, the 
report of the adviser to the Administration 
designated employers and workers’ organi- 
zations as “pressure groups.” By a pressure 
group is usually meant an organization that 
seeks its ends by organized force. This mis- 
understanding has been transferred to the 
Administrator of Surplus Property, whe told 
the House Committee on Postwar Problems 
that he anticipated his greatest difficulties 
from the “pressure groups” of employers and 
workers! 

The fear of the Surplus Property Admin- 
istrator grows out of his failure to under- 
stand that his functions are to be performed 
in accord with democratic institutions, to 
understand that the decisions for which he 
has been made responsible will affect our 
economy for decades to come, and to realize 
that this nation is determined to achieve full 
employment—a goal that requires under- 
standing and cooperation by all groups con- 
cerned. An administrator is not a bureau- 
cratic dictator who makes decisions affecting 
other people without consulting with them 
and giving them full opportunity to under- 
stand. The wise administrator would safe- 
guard his policies and decisions by asso- 
ciating with himself representatives of the 
groups and interests involved, so that policies 
would be based upon integrated well-being 
of all, and the groups knowing the basis of 
politics would help to put them into effect. 

No single administrator can have within 
his own experience the information and the 
wisdom necessary to make the best disposi- 
tion of all surplus property. Where can he 
turn for the practical information to dis- 
charge his responsibilites except to those 
groups that carry on industries—organized 
management and labor? Who will know 
better the consequence to employment and to 
low-cost production of retaining for industry 
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or making other disposition of the new 
modern facilities which the government built 
to expand war production? 


Organizations of employers and workers, 
when denied participation in decisions and 
policies that clearly concern them, must re- 
sort to pressure tactics to protect their inter- 
ests and welfare, but responsibility must rest 
upon the official or agency that forces them 
on the defensive. They are organized pri- 
marily for constructive purposes to enable 
functional groups to operate effectively in 
production and to promote the welfare of 
numerically large groups. 


Economic Order 


MAYOR evils that have plagued work- 
ers since the origin of the machine are 
fears of dependency and of loss of job. Only 
full employment can vanquish fear of un- 
employment and dependency, and these fears 
have no rightful place in the better world for 
which we are fighting. 

The obvious agencies fitted for this under- 
taking are the nationwide functional organ- 
izations of employers and workers, industrial 
and agricultural. They have authority which 
is quasi-governmental in effect. They have 
demonstrated their ability and resourceful- 
ness in our record-breaking production for 
war purposes. The unity and cooperation to 
win the war which made possible war pro- 
duction can be matched by the will to main- 
tain our free institutions after the war, and 
to demonstrate superiority of democratic 
cooperation over bureaucratic dictation. The 
spirit of cooperation is essential for the at- 
tainment of high levels of production and 
employment that will provide plenty for all 
with rising standards of living. 

The top policy-making agency for this 
high undertaking must necessarily be repre- 
sentative of employer, farmer and worker or- 
ganizations, with a public chairman. Out of 
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the policies, decisions and procedures of such 
4 setup would develop industrial order or 
government essentially different in nature 
from political government because of the dif- 
ference in purposes, the nature of work to be 
done, the difference in tests of performance. 
Such an economic commission, either as a 
voluntary organization or under authority of 
Congress, should be set up if we would main- 
tain free enterprise and thus escape bureauc- 


racy. 


The ILL.O. Nomination Issue 


ERY FEW vestiges are left of the 

League of Nations, which represented 
the high hopes of the world after World 
War I. The agency which has suffered the 
least is the labor organization whose charter 
was drafted by a representative commission 
of which Samuel Gompers was chairman. 
This commission wrote Section 13 of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, embodying a charter of labor’s 
rights and the constitution of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization. So there was set 
up a new type of agency, composed equally 
of government representatives and repre- 
sentatives of non-government organizations 
of workers and employers. The deliberations 
of this organization have been authoritative 
and practical and its operations constructive. 
Its studies and discussions result in the pool- 
ing of information and the review of experi- 
ence of all countries. ; 

In order that the findings and recommen- 
dations of the International Labor Confer- 
ence shall have practical result in lifting 
labor standards generally, it is essential that 
the non-government representatives report to 
their organizations and win support for prac- 
tical action. In order to have responsible 
representation, Part XIII, Section 1, Chap- 
ter I, Article 389, provides: 


The meetings of the General Conference of 
Representatives of the Members shall be held 
from time to time as occasion may require, and 
at least once in every year. It shall be composed 
of four Representatives of each of the Members, 
of whom two shall be Government Delegates and 
the two others shall be delegates representing 
respectively the employers and the workpeople 
of each of the Members. 

The Members undertake to nominate non-Gov- 
ernment Delegates and advisers chosen in agree- 
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ment with the industrial organizations, if such or- 
ganizations exist, which are most representative 
of employers or workpeople, as the case may be 
in their respective countries. 

The credentials of Delegates and their advisers 
shall be subject to scrutiny by the Conference, 
which may, by two-thirds of the votes cast by the 
Delegates present, refuse to admit any Delegate 
or adviser whom it deems not to have been nomi- 
nated in accordance with this article. 


This has been uniformly interpreted by 
employer and labor organizations to mean 
that the most representative organizations of 
employers and of workers respectively nomi- 
nate their representatives to be designated by 
the government as the employer and the 
labor delegates to the conference. The essen- 
tial condition for the effective functioning of 
this type of organization is cooperation of 
national bonafide organizations truly repre- 
sentative of each functional group and in a 
position for responsible action. 


In countries where the labor movement is 
new and not mature enough to be truly rep- 
resentative, there have been difficulties in 
fulfilling requirements. In countries where 
factionalism prevents a united movement, 
the national government has, in a few in- 
stances, made the situation an excuse to inter- 
vene in a way that affects selection of dele- 
gates. When this occurs the delegate is no 
longer representative of his functional group, 
but is a government selection. This pro- 
cedure is at variance with the purposes and 
the guiding principles of those who have 
made the I.L.O. an effective organization, as 
well as subversive to a free labor movement. 
No labor organization which understands 
and values the principles upon which it is 
organized for service to its members can 
accept a proposal which compromises these 
principles. 

By every fair standard for determining 
eligibility the American Federation of Labor 
is the most representative organization in the 
country. No government has the right to 
ask us to forego the privileges and respon- 
sibilities to which our qualifications entitle 
us. Nor do we have the right to transfer our 
heritage. 
























































WL Ss Wage bracket Svsten 


By GEORGE T. BROWN 





NE OF the least clearly un- 
O derstood wage principles 

under which the National War 
Labor Board functions is that of 
wage “inequities.” The very term 
“inequities” is rather vague; it be- 
came a wage principle as a result of 
a change in the powers of the Board 
to regulate wages. As will be shown, 
the elimination of wage inequities 
has led to the introduction and use 
of wage “brackets”: for all occupa- 
tions except the building trades. 

To understand clearly the bracket 
system in use by the War Labor 
Board, it is necessary to keep in 
mind certain developments in the 
Board’s over-all wage policy. 

Wage regulation was voluntarily 
instituted by the National War La- 
bor Board several months before 
any executive order of the President 
made such action legally necessary. 
The Little Steel formula was de- 
veloped in July, 1942, to assist the 
members of the Board in shaping 
up an intelligent and _ practical 
method of handling wage disputes. 
Some pattern or wage policy had to 
be adopted in order to be certain that 
when disputes over wages were 
settled in one case, the solution 
would be somewhat similar to de- 
cisions in other cases. 


The Four Cornerstones 


The wage pattern had four out- 
standing cornerstones : 

(1) Elimination of the differences 
of “maladjustments” between the 
average straight time hourly rates 
paid workers and the increase in the 
cost of living, since January, 1941. 

(2) Elimination of “inequalities” 
between wage rates paid in the same 
wage area for identical or similar 
work. 

(3) Elimination of substandards 
in living conditions by the determi- 
nation of minimum wage rates. 

(4) Elimination of obstacles to 
the more effective prosecution of the 
war by granting wage increases 
which did not fall into the three 
classes above. 


When the National War Labor 
3oard was formally recognized as 
the agency which would regulate 
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wages by Executive Order No. 9250 
of President Roosevelt on October 
2, 1942, these were the principles 
under which it operated. 

Of the four cornerstones of the 
Board’s wage program, the “in- 
equalities” principle is of immediate 
interest, since from it has come the 
idea of wage rate “inequities” and 
the entire method of “wage brack- 
ets.” 

The foundation of the inequalities 
concept is quite clear. When an em- 
ployer paid a machinist 95 cents per 
hour in his plant and the employer 
across the street paid only 85 cents 
per hour for a machinist doing the 
same kind of work, then clearly there 
was a “wage rate inequality.” To 
eliminate such inequalities and to 
maintain industrial harmony during 
the war, the War Labor Board would 
—under Executive Order No. 9250 
—grant a 10 cents per hour increase 
to equalize the wage rates of these 
men. 

In time, the whole idea of equaliz- 
ing wage rates for similar work was 
attacked, first by employers and then 
by Economic Stabilization Director 
Byrnes. The objection arose because, 
it was alleged, wage rates could not 
be successfully “regulated” by equal- 
ization. For example, wage rates in 
Company C would be brought up to 
those in Company B. Then rates in 
Company B would be hiked up to 
wage rates in Company A. Immedi- 
ately, Cémpany C would demand 
another increase in rates—equal to 
the new and higher rate of Company 
B. The outcome, it was alleged, 
would be that all rates in an area 
would eventually be raised to the 
highest rate in the labor market. In 
other words, the wage rates would be 
“stabilized” at the highest rate paid. 
Should the highest rate be increased 
for any reason, then all the other 
rates paid in the area would follow 
and a new cycle of increases would 
be in order. 

The entire idea of eliminating 
wage rate inequalities was abolished 
by Executive Order No. 9328 issued 
by President Roosevelt on April 8, 
1943. Led by the labor members, 
the National War Labor Board 
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pointed out to the President ani 
Director Byrnes that the exclusig 
of any recognition of wage rate jp. 
equalities was unworkable and arf. 
ficial. As a consequence, Executiye 
Order No. 9328 was somewhat re. 
laxed by a modification issued y 
Mr. Byrnes on May 12, 1943. Th 
language of this statement on jp. 
equalities is as follows: 

“In order to provide clear-cy 
guides and definite limits * * * as, 
basis for permitting the Board t 
make within the existing price struc. 
ture and within existing levels ¢ 
production costs, minimum and nop. 
inflationary adjustments which ar 
deemed necessary to ‘aid in the effec. 
tive prosecution of the war to correc 
gross inequities’ within the meaning 
of Section 1 of the Act of October 2 
1942, the Board is authorized ti 
establish as rapidly as possible, by 
occupational groups and labor mar- 
ket areas, the wage-rate brackets em- 
bracing all those various rates found 
to be sound and tested going rates. 
All the rates within these brackets 
are to be regarded as stabilized rates, 
not subject to change save as per- 
mitted by the Little Steel formu 
Except in rare and unusual cases in 
which the critical needs of war pro- 
duction require the setting of a wage 
at some point above the minimum of 
the going wage bracket, the minimum 
of the going rates within the brackets 
will be the point beyond which the 
adjustments mentioned above may 
not be made. The careful applice- 
tion of these wage-rate brackets to 
concrete cases within the informed 
judgment of the War Labor Board 
will strengthen and reinforce the 
stabilization line to be held.” 


‘Inequalities’ Out, ‘Inequities’ In 

A fact to note is that the word 
“inequalities” is not present in the 
May 12 statement. In its place has 
appeared the term “inequities.” But 
the change in the power of the Nz 
tional War Labor Board over wagt 
rate inequalities was more than 2 
mere substitution of one word fo 
another. 

The significance of the use of the 
term “inequities” for “inequalities’ 
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does not lie in the meaning of the 
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The true significance 


in meaning. 
n words was that a 


new technique of eliminating differ- 
ences in wage rates for similar work 
was introduced by the National War 
Labor Board upon direction from 
the President. 

No longer were wage rate inequal- 
ities to be eliminated by equalizing 
wages for a particular job in an area. 
A more drastic policy was intro- 








“Nt andi iuced. Differences in wage rates 
<Clusion ould now be eliminated by compar- 
rate jp. ing any allegedly “inequitable” rate 
nd arti with the “minimum of sound and 
‘Ccutivel tested rates” for that particular oc- 
hat re cupation in the labor market area. 
: The rate paid a machinist in Com- 
on ip. pany C would not be compared toa 
"rate paid a machinist in Company 
B. In fact, the former idea of com- 
lear-cu paring rates between two companies 
a8iM% was entirely abolished. All com- 
ard | parisons were to be made between 
> Struc Bi the rates paid by one company and 
vels i. minimum “sound and tested rate” 
id non for a particular job in the area. 
ch ar The minimum rate was not the rate 
° effec paid by some specific company. Just 
correc Hf how that minimum rate was deter- 
caning mined led to the introduction of the 
i wage bracket idea or technique. 
rk f The purpose of a wage bracket is 
r maria ¢°. determine the sound and tested 
ts em. Minimum rate paid for a particular 
filed job in a labor market. Any worker 
sles whose wage rate is less than that 
ackets iq Minimum may have his rate brought 
rates fm UP to it. , 
S per. The construction of a wage bracket 
mula fq COUSists of three steps : 
ses in (1) Description of the job for 
r pro- which a minimum rate is to be set. 
wage (2) Description of the labor mar- 
um of @ ket or area to which that minimum 
imum Tate is to apply. 
ackets (3) Determination of the mini- 
+h the Mum rate. 
ma\ Each step will be considered in 
plica- turn. 
woly Of the three steps mentioned 
rine above, no one is most important. 
0aN"'® Each step is equally important. Too 
the much emphasis cannot be placed 
upon this simple fact. 
The importance of describing ac- 
did curately the job for which a mini- 
+ the Mum rate is to be determined is self- 
» hal evident. Unless strict attention is 
” Bit paid to the job classification, rates 
,,.@ or different jobs will be jumbled to- 
few gether and the whole bracket will be 
an ig meaningless. To use a homely ex- 
for 2Mple, if the cook is careless in the 
“ff preparation of an apple dessert, the 
+ the customer may get a fruit salad in- 
hes" stead. More accurately speaking, to 


call a tool and die maker simply a 
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“machinist” and to determine a mini- 
mum rate for “machinists” is a hope- 
less hodge-podge that is certain to 
cause trouble. Every worker should 
be sure that the wage bracket set 
for his job is not a “fruit salad.” 
How he can check his wage bracket 
will be indicated later in this article. 

In summary, therefore, an ac- 
curate description of the job is neces- 
sary in the construction of a bracket 
because only then can you be certain 
what rates are to be considered. 

Whose rates shall be included in a 
wage bracket is determined by the 
“labor market area.” By this term 
is meant the usual or customary 
source of the labor supply; in other 
words, the place in which the work- 
ers live who normally are employed 
in the local plants. The labor 
market area for a large industrial 
center like Detroit is probably as 
sharply drawn as possible. On the 
other hand, the proper area from 
which to compile rates in a dominant- 
industry or few-industries town is 
not so simple. 

Just what the “proper” labor mar- 
ket area is becomes a rather elastic 





>The author of this article is serving 
as executive assistant to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor members 
of the National War Labor Board. 





concept in practice, despite the fact 
that the idea is simple to describe. 

Unless the area is determined 
clearly and fairly, the resulting mini- 
mum wage rate may be an unpleasant 
surprise to the workers in the 
bracket. 

Only after the job has been accu- 
rately described and the area from 
which wage .rates are to be drawn 
has been defined does the determi- 
nation of the minimum rate become 
significant. 

The first step in determining the 
minimum rate is the collection of 
“sound and tested rates.” The de- 
termination of such rates is a matter 
of judgment. In essence, the “go- 
ing rates” of all the well-established 
employers—both union and non- 
union—in the area are to be in- 
cluded. The sources of this infor- 
mation are existing labor agree- 
ments, the records of employer asso- 
ciations and information collected for 
the National War Labor Board by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Using the Wage Data 


A. Rule of Thumb Method 


After the wage rates have been 
collected the next step is to deter- 





mine the minimum of all these sound 
and tested rates. The method fol- 
lowed most frequently is to calculate 
a weighted average of the rates. 
Then 10 per cent is added to the 
average to fix the top of the bracket 
and 10 per cent is subtracted from 
the average to indicate the mini- 
mum rate. The maximum rate and 
the minimum rate are the two ex- 
tremes of the bracket. 


B. Cluster Method 


Another method of reaching the 
upper and lower points of the bracket 
is to select those points by determin- 
ing which high rate and which low 
rate are paid by the largest number 
of employers. This procedure is 
called the “cluster method” because 
most employers pay these two rates ; 
hence, most of the employes “clus- 
ter” around these two rates. 


All wage brackets are subject to 
approval by the tripartite Regional 
Board. Too much stress cannot be 
laid upon the fact that all wage 
brackets are set by Regional Boards 
only. The National Board in Wash- 
ington does not set wage brackets. 
Wage brackets are the responsibility 
of the Regional Boards. 


Since wage brackets are set for 
the key jobs in the major industries 
found in the area under the juris- 
diction of each Regional Board, a 
tremendous responsibility rests upon 
the labor members of each Regional 
Board to contact the representatives 
of organized labor in those indus- 
tries. Rarely, if ever, can the labor 
members depend solely upon their 
own knowledge of the industries to 
enable them to pass upon wage 
brackets intelligently or fairly. In 
turn, the unions in the industries 
are obligated to contact the labor 
members of the Regional Board in 
order to assist them in every way 
possible. 


Some Hold Public Hearings 


In several Regional Boards—Bos- 
ton, New York and Kansas City— 
public hearings are conducted so that 
both labor and industry representa- 
tives may participate directly in the 
setting of the wage brackets. In 
others, public hearings are held after 
the brackets have tentatively been 
set in order to check the results. In 
all instances, brackets are considered 
to be temporary until sufficient time 
has elapsed to enable all parties to 
criticize them. 

The wage bracket system of elimi- 
nating wage rate inequities is a defi- 
nite part of the wage pattern of the 
National War Labor Board. We 
must live with it. The only logical 
action which can be followed is to 
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participate actively in the determi- 
nation of brackets. Most workers 
have obtained the 15 per cent malad- 
justment allowance; substandard 
rates of pay are not found among 
the skilled workers; increases “to 
aid in the more effective prosecution 
of the war” are reserved for rare 
and unusual cases. 

From now on—under the present 
wage pattern of the National War 
Labor Board—the only avenue of 
wage adjustment open for all work- 
ers except those engaged in building 
construction will be through the 
wage brackets. 


To participate in wage bracket 
setting, union officials must know 
their representatives on their Re- 
gional Board well. The officials 
should examine carefully the descrip- 
tions of each job for which a bracket 
is to be set when their union is 
affected. Attention must be given 
to the labor market area from which 
wage rates are to be drawn. Finally, 
the representatives of the union 
should submit the sound and tested 
rates which exist in union contracts. 

Above all, the temporary or tenta- 
tive brackets for each job performed 
by the members of a particular 
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HIS IS the story of a great 

American. Her name is Mrs. 
Pauline Szymanski. She is a mem- 
ber of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers Union and she is em- 
ployed by the American Lady Corset 
Company at Detroit, making para- 
chutes. 

Mrs. Szymanski had seven sons. 
Two have died for their country, one 
in India, another in Africa. Four 
others are serving in the armed 
forces. Her youngest boy, Harold, 
has a few months to go before he 
joins the Army Air Corps. 

We are indebted to Justice, officia 
organ of the I.L.G.W.U., for the 
story of this frail war mother who is 
a little bewildered at the attention 
that has been showered upon her. 
She feels she has done no more than 
should be expected of an American 
citizen. Let us see. 

She was born in Detroit and until 
she was placed aboard a train for 
Washington recently she had never 
been outside Wayne County. Her 
husband has been in a hospital for 
more than a year. 

Her employers say she is one of 
the best sewing operators. She rises 
each morning at five o’clock and sees 
that Harold gets ready for school. 
She is at her machine at seven 
o’clock and she works until three. 

Then she returns to her home at 
7685 Helen Avenue and does her 
house work, prepares the dinner and 
when the dishes are washed she sits 
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down to write to her boys, the boys 
who are in Africa, Europe, Cali- 
fornia and one whose only address 
is “Overseas.” 

The letters done, she cooks things 
that can be sent to the boy in Cali- 
fornia—cookies and cakes he loves 
so well. It is late when she finishes 
her tasks and that leaves a few hours 
in which to sleep. 

“T keep up all right,” she said. 
“T’m just doing what anyone can do. 
I don’t see why anyone should be 
interested. 

“T have lost two boys and I pray 
each night that the war may end and 
the others come home. 

“Raymond didn’t die right away. 
Before he died he told his captain he 
knew he was going to die and he 
wished—he wished someone would 


union should be checked carefully 

The responsibility of organized h. 
bor is clear. The sacrifices in time 
and expenses are part of the heayy 
load which all of organized labo 
must bear as its contribution to the 
war effort. Surely, no further evi- 
dence is needed that organized labor 
is making sacrifices for the welfare 
of the nation than its acceptance of 
these restrictions upon its heretofore 
free collective bargaining processes 
Only if all the representatives of Ig. 
bor put their shoulders to the wheel 
can this load be lightened even 
slightly, 


kiss his mother for him. I guess 
that’s why the President kissed me. 
He knew about it. 

“T’ve never been away from De- 
troit before. I was so—so green 
about traveling. But the Red Cross 
looked after me. I was one of fifty- 
seven Gold Star mothers who saw 
the President—mothers from all 
over the United States. It was com- 
forting to talk to him. I don’t seem 
to be able to remember what he said 
—just that moment when he kissed 
me—just a touch of the lips on my 
cheek. I can’t ever forget that, of 
course. 

“My oldest boy, Leonard, is in 
Africa. Robert, who’s a sergeant, is 
overseas and so is Tony. Arthur is 
a marine. Edward died almost two 
years ago in Africa—I have pictures 
of their graves—their buddies sent 
them. 

“When Harold goes I’ll be all 
alone. But I'll keep things going so 
when they come home there will be 
a home to come to and—What!? 
3onds? Of course, I bought bonds 
in every drive, including this last 
one. I couldn’t let my boys down.” 

Mrs. Szymanski’s name may be 
hard to spell and even harder to 
pronounce. But she is the kind of 
American we of the labor movement 
can well be proud of. She is doing 
her job. She is doing her best to 
win the war regardless of sacrifices. 
She is not letting anyone down. May 
she be spared further suffering! 
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The Cooperative Movement 


By MURRAY D. LINCOLN 


President, Cooperative League of America 


HESE are dynamic times. 
Laci a backdrop of news 

from the battlefronts, casualty 
lists, bond rallies and long, wearying 
hours at the job, Americans are set- 
ting their sights forward. We're not 
looking back toward a_ so-called 
“normalcy.” Rather, we’re looking 
forward with a determination to 
shape a better nation, and a better 
world. 

Just so, these are perilous times. 
Ideas are cheap. Some are calcu- 
lated to divide our people. Some 
would have us default our responsi- 
bilities in a postwar world recon- 
struction. It is indeed a time for 
greatness. We must choose rightly. 
In the past fifteen years we have 
experienced a great depression and 
a war of almost incomprehensible 
magnitude. How thoughtfully, how 
unselfishly and how courageously 
we face the issues of a better world 
will decide whether we are to ex- 
perience still more depressions and 
more wars. 

Victor Hugo has said, “There is 
one thing stronger than all the 
armies in the world, and that is an 
idea whose time has come.” I pro- 
pose to discuss such an idea with 
you. It is a people’s idea. It is a 
by-product of the industrial revolu- 
tion and has paralleled the rise of 
organized labor. 

It is an idea crystallized by Brit- 
ish laborers one hundred years ago. 

It has resulted in the ownership 
of 230 factories and over 12,000 
retail stores by British labor and 
working class peoples. 

It was recommended by repre- 
sentatives of forty-four United Na- 
tions at the Food Conference last 
year as a valuable technique for in- 
creasing living standards for farm- 
ers and wage-earners. 

It has accounted for approxi- 
mately one-third of American lend- 
lease food shipments to our Allies. 

Taking root in China, it has not 
only contributed vastly to the strug- 
gle against the Japanese but has 
taken a long step toward the unifi- 
cation of Free China. 

It has been endorsed as a valuable 
technique for postwar relief and re- 
habilitation. ° 

It has increased the real earnings 
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of American farmers by millions of 
dollars. 

It is an idea whose time has come. 

I refer to the consumers’ coopera- 
tive movement. 

The consumers’ cooperative move- 
ment is not a fad. It is one hundred 
years old this year. It embraces 
millions of people throughout the 
world. It does not offer something 
for nothing. It begins with intelli- 
gent men working together to sup- 
ply their common needs. It results 
in getting more goods to more peo- 
ple at less cost. 

Great Britain’s record should be 
of interest to every worker in the 
United States. In 1942 nine million 
men and women sold themselves 
over a billion dollars’ worth of con- 
sumer necessities. The savings to 
these British workers ran into mil- 
lions. Cooperative members bought 
goods from their own stores. Their 
own wholesales supplied the stores. 
And, in many cases, their own fac- 
tories supplied the wholesales. 
Here’s a technique for beating the 
rise in living costs. 

This record is a compliment to 
the British trade union movement. 
There is no organic tie between the 
cooperatives and the labor groups, 
but the bulk of its leadership and 
membership can be found in the 
rank and file of British labor. 

In Sweden and Norway, Den- 
mark, France and Switzerland, or- 
ganized labor has again had strong 
influence in the development of con- 


sumer cooperatives. Nor is mem- 
bership confined to labor groups 
alone. White collar and _profes- 
sional groups have also sought its 
services. 

And here is a striking fact sug- 
gested by James Myers, industrial 
secretary of the Federal Council of 
Churches of America. Mr. Myers 
says: 

“In every country where labor 
unionists have put their shoulders 
to the wheel and have helped to 
build consumers’ cooperation, the 
employes of cooperatives enjoy bet- 
ter wages, hours and working con- 
ditions than they do in general pri- 
vate industry.” 

Cooperative enterprises are not 
exploitative. They are dedicated 
not to profit at the consumer’s ex- 
pense, but to service in the con- 
sumer’s interest. They are not in- 
terested in exploiting workers, for 
indeed they are workers themselves. 

Here in America the farmer was 
first to realize the need for con- 
sumer cooperation. He was caught 
from both sides. He got low prices 
for what he sold. He paid high 
prices for what he bought. It made 
poor arithmetic. 

The farmer found an idea that 
helped. He organized to sell his 
goods cooperatively. He combined 
his purchasing power to buy co- 
operatively. Wherever he did this 
he found he could break the power 
of local monopolies, save himself 


Members of cooperatives like to sit down and discuss their problems 
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A. F. of L. men operate the big trucks of a New York cooperative 


money and in many cases improve 
the quality of the goods he bought. 
The farmer knew a good thing when 
he saw it. 

Today strong farm cooperatives 
are in operation from Maine to 
Washington. Their cooperative 
buying and selling activities total in 
the billions annually. Strong central 
organizations are located through- 
out the country. They organized 
around a great idea. 

Last year they bought a $5,000,- 
000 oil refinery in Kansas. They 
bought a $1,000,000 farm machinery 
plant in Indiana. They own oil 
wells, lumber mills, feed mills, fer- 
tilizer plants and the fourth largest 
auto insurance company in America. 
These are farmers making their dol- 
lars go farther. These are farmers 
making sure they get what they pay 
for. And for the farmers, it is just 
a beginning. 

So much for the farmer. What 
about labor? American labor has 
been busy for the past twenty years 
securing the right to collective bar- 
gaining. It has won that cherished 
victory. It has broadened its field 
of interest and is now an integral 
part of the American scene. 

American labor has not ignored 
the cooperative movement. Like 
the farmers, labor has had both suc- 
cess and failure in cooperative de- 
velopment. Faulty management and 
failure to follow the fundamental 
Rochdale cooperative principles ac- 
count for most of these unsuccessful 
attempts. But organized labor as a 
whole has never tapped its potential 
consumer power. And it is without 
hesitation that I say that organized 
labor has within its grasp the great- 
est opportunity for cooperative de- 
velopment within this country! 


Both major labor federations have 
endorsed, by resolution, the con- 
sumer cooperative technique. Com- 
mittees have been formed to assist 
in its development. Pamphlets and 
educational materials have been 
made available to all A. F. of L. 
members. The United Auto Work- 
ers-C.I.O. have recently set up a 
Consumers Division to promote 
consumer cooperation. Labor lead- 
ers have shown increasing interest 
in getting the cooperative idea across 
to their constituents. And, in the 
past ten years, urban cooperative en- 
terprises have grown steadily. 

Here’s a sample of what organ- 
ized labor can do when it gets the 
idea: 


The New Cooperative Company. 

. 1,548 members. . . . Nine branch 
stores. . . . $400,000 in assets. A mil- 
lion-dollar business in 1942 with net 
earnings for its members of $55,000. 
The place—Dillonvale, Ohio. 


Dillonvale is not unique. Similar 
stories can be told about South 
Bend, Indiana; Waukegan, Illinois; 
Racine, Wisconsin; Maynard, Mas- 
sachusetts; and others. 

Coal miners in Nova Scotia were 
well organized. But it seemed not 
to be getting them anywhere. To- 
day they buy goods from their own 
store, borrow money from their own 
bank, and live in their own houses. 
They learned their power as produc- 
ers through unions. They learned 
their power as consumers through 
cooperatives. 

Let’s put the matter simply. The 
opportunities for organized labor 
inherent in the consumers’ coopera- 
tive movement are tremendous. 
You are already organized around 
one great social idea. You have, 


latent and untapped in your rank 
and file, the cream of America’s con- 
sumer potential. Individually ang 
collectively you have everything to 
gain through the use of that power. 

Look at the problem in the light 
of simple economics. No one knows 
better than the working man that a 
weekly wage is one thing and a 
“real wage’ is quite another. The 
“real wage” is what that money can 
buy. He knows, further, that 2 
raise in pay accompanied by a rise 
in the cost of living nets him exactly 
nothing in the long run. And that's 
what generally happens. It doesn't 
make very good arithmetic either, 

Labor can solve this paradox and 
solve it in a big way. Tackle the 
problem from the other end. Some- 
thing can be done about the cost of 
living. The answer is consumer 
cooperation. Here’s a technique to 
combine America’s greatest purchas- 
ing power. Through it American 
labor might raise its “real wages” 
by millions annually. James Myers, 
in his stimulating pamphlet, “Labor 
and Co-ops,” puts it this way: 

“Here’s how to get a raise with- 
out asking the boss.” 


Consumer cooperative possibili- 
ties are manifold. Food is a large 
item in the workman’s budget. Co- 
operative stores are saving their 
members money in hundreds of 
American communities. The prob- 
lem of low-cost credit is already be- 
ing met by more than 10,000 credit 
unions. Many unionists are mem- 
bers of these “‘people’s banks.” Gas 
stations, group hospitalization and 
housing are other successfully ex- 
plored cooperative areas. Dr. 
Coady, cooperative leader in Nova 
Scotia, once said, “The only thing 
a man can’t do for himself is to bury 
himself.” Indeed, even cooperative 
burial societies are in operation in 
several American communities. 


Nor is the economic advantage of 
consumer cooperation its only value. 
Cooperatives take the guesswork out 
of buying. A survey made in sev- 
eral Eastern cities revealed that 
many people are cooperative men 
bers because they want to “know 
what theyre buying.” What’s in 
back of this point of view? 

Simply this: People like to get 
what they’re paying for. Hundreds 
of items on the shelves of coopera- 
tive stores bear the label “Co-op.” 
Canned foods with this label carry 
on the wrapper a complete descrip- 
tion of contents. All items so la- 
beled have heen carefully tested in 
the interests of consumer protec- 
tion. Cooperatives are built to serve 
members, not to exploit them. 
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What social gains | can develop 
from labor participation in a co- 
operative program? There are 
many, but one in particular strikes 
me as significant. Labor coopera- 
tives can help resolve the age-old 
labor-farm conflict. 

Why this labor-farmer conflict ? 
Both are producers. The farmer 
depends on labor for a market. La- 
hor depends upon the farmer for 
food. Millions of organized labor 
members were born on farms. Mil- 
lions more have parents and grand- 
parents still on farms. Does the 
farmer distrust his son who works 
in a steel mill? Does the son dis- 
trust his father because he is a 
farmer? Is there any natural law 
which holds that these two great 
working groups should misunder- 
stand each other? 

And yet the conflict persists. All 
right, let’s do something about it. 
In the years facing us America is 
going to need every ounce of unity 
she can muster. We can’t solve our 







ETTING the 

pace for Ameri- 
can employers who 
wish to promote bet- 
ter relations with 
their employes is a 
young woman from 
California whose hu- 
mane instincts and 
business acumen 
have helped to lift 
working conditions 
in the cannery indus- 
try from oppression 
to a high standard of 
decency. 

She is Miss Tillie 
Weisberg, president 
of Flotill Products, 
Inc. This company 
was the first in Cali- 
fornia to sign closed- 
shop agreements 
with the Cannery 
Workers Unions of the American 
Federation of Labor, the first to 
work cooperatively with the unions 
to institute a payroll allotment plan 
for the purchase of war bonds and 
the first to offer a 5 per cent bonus 
in war bonds to employes who vol- 
untarily agreed to have 10 per cent 
of their pay deducted on the payroll 
allotment plan. 

Now labor can record another 
first for this firm. Miss Weisberg 
has established a guaranteed retire- 
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postwar problems by group conflict. 
We need a whole people, working 
together with tolerance and under- 
standing of each other’s problems. 
Farmers and organized labor, work- 
ing side by side, have within their 
grasp a powerful social and political 
force. They have only to get to- 
gether ! 

How? The answer clearly lies in 
consumer cooperation. It makes 
logic and common sense. Labor 
develops consumer cooperative en- 
terprises. The farmer sells directly 
to the consumer enterprise. What 
happens? The consumers get better 
goods at lower cost because they 
deal directly with the producer. 
The farmer gets more for his prod- 
uce by selling direct to a consumer 
unit. It brings the farm and labor 
closer together. It makes for unity 
and common understanding. It can 
eliminate rural-urban antagonisms. 
And it makes good arithmetic. 


Cooperatives are integrating fac- 


tors. They bring people together. 


Male associates flank Flotill Products’ President Weisberg 


ment income and insurance plan 
with cash benefits for the senior em- 
ployes of the company. All con- 
tributions are made by the com- 
pany, which agrees that for each 
year of service each employe will 
receive, in addition to all other com- 
pensation, a non-taxable deposit in 
trust of $100. This sum, put aside 
for the future security of employes, 
will provide them with life insur- 
ance of from $1500 to $3800 depend- 
ing on their age, and a retirement 


Cities ate places where people are 
closest together and yet farthest 
apart. Cooperatives combat this 
paradox. They require only the 
determination of people to help 
themselves. 

Here is an idea whose time has 
come. It is a people’s idea and it 
comes at-a period in history when 
the battle for common man is being 
waged throughout the world. It is 
an idea which will bring nations 
closer together following this war. 
It is an idea which can bring men 
within nations closer together. 

I believe that American organized 
labor has the intelligence, the leader- 
ship and the organization to develop 
a great consumers’ movement. It 
has already won the battle for in- 
dustrial democracy. It can also win 
the battle for economic democracy. 
And the way is through consumer 
cooperation. 

Here is organized labor’s new 
challenge. Here is organized labor’s 
next step. 


An Employer With a Good Head—and Heart 


income of from $15 
to $38 a month in 
addition to their so- 
cial security benefits. 

Employes who 
leave the firm after 
five years of service 
are entitled to cash 
benefits ranging from 
75 to 100 per cent of 
the funds deposited 
to their credit. 

Miss Weisberg be- 
lieves that this insur- 
ance program will 
serve as a backlog 
for emergencies in 
the postwar period 
besides providing in- 
surance and retire- 
ment benefits to the 
workers. 

The firm operates 
plants at Stockton 
and Modesto, Calif., and enjoys har- 
monious relationships with the Can- 
nery Workers. 

Part of the credit for the firm’s 
progressive relationships with its 
employes and the unions that repre- 
sent them should go to Meyer L. 
Lewis, president of the Flotill Sales 
Corporation. 

Before joining this company, Mr. 
Lewis served as regional director 
of organization for the American 
Federation of Labor in the West. 
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NE of the major tasks faced 
O by the Allied Military Govern- 

ment when it moved into Sic- 
ily and Italy was the restoration of 
the rights of labor which had been 
denied by twenty years of Fascism. 
When I use the term “Allied Mili- 
tary Government” I am using the 
term loosely. AMG, in the strict 
sense of the word, refers only to 
those situations in which the Allies 
actually install military government 
and proceed under their own direc- 
tives. All of Sicily and portions of 
Italy south of Naples, however, are 
being governed by an indigenous 
government under the direction and 
control of an Allied Control Com- 
mission. I use the term “Allied 
Military Government” in this article 
to apply to both situations. 

In discussing AMG policies and 
practices with respect to labor, I do 
not want to give the impression that 
AMG at this stage is primarily con- 
cerned with labor problems. A ma- 
jority of AMGQ’s efforts have to deal 
with such matters as organizing 
police and fire departments, clearing 
debris from the streets, repairing 
public services, repairing transporta- 
tion facilities, checking food short- 
ages, dealing with bank currency 
systems, establishing a budget of 
public revenues. and expenditures, 
and dealing with the problem of 
internees and refugees. 

Yet despite the varied and serious 
problems with which it has been 
faced, I believe AMG has gone a 
long way toward establishing the 
rights of labor and in creating con- 
ditions in which a free and democra- 
tic trade union movement can arise. 

I do not need to dwell at length 
upon the plight of labor under 
the Fascist regime. Every un- 
ion member knows that there could 
be no such thing as a free labor 
movement within the framework of 
Fascism, for the heart of Fascist 
ideology is state control of every- 
thing. The very nature of Fascism 
ruled out the possibility of free labor. 
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As a substitute, Mus- 
solini gave the Italian 
workers state-domi- 
nated syndicates, 
which they were forced 
to join and to support 
by dues although they 
were given absolutely 
no voice in determin- 
ing such basic ques- 
tions as wages, hours 
and working condi- 
tions. The so-called 
“collective agreements” under which 
Italian labor worked were dictated 
by confederations, on a higher level, 
and became law after approval by 
Mussolini. Strikes were prohibited 
and punished as crimes. The eco- 
nomic fate of the workers was rigidly 
controlled by the state. 

That was the system that. existed 
before our forces landed in Italy. 
The entire scheme was so foreign to 
our own democratic principles that 
no part of it could be salvaged as a 
basis on which to start building for 
the future. We had to junk the 
whole thing and begin afresh. 

While their basic problem was to 
permit the restoration of the free 
trade union movement, the labor 
officers of AMG were confronted 
with numerous other problems, 
some of them urgent, which had to 
be worked out at the same time the 
foundation was being laid for a re- 
organized labor setup. They had 
to set up labor exchanges to hire 
workers for important defense tasks, 
to make temporary adjustments in 
wage scales and to start re-organiz- 
ing the existing social insurance sys- 
tem so that there might be some re- 
lief for the workers when the shadow 
of widespread unemployment even- 
tually fell upon the Italian people. 

These were jobs which naturally 
required skillful handling by tech- 
nicians who were conversant with 
labor problems. Men of this type 
had been chosen months before from 
state and federal agencies, such as 
the Wage and Hour Division of the 
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Department of Labor, 
the United States Em. 
ployment Service, the 
National War Labor 
Board, state work. 
men’s compensation 
commissions and 
from the ranks of or. 
ganized labor. They 
had been given special 
training by the Army 
and by civilian agen. 
cies in the type of 
work they were expected to do, 


As I have said, these men ar § 


technicians. Like the engineers, 
bankers, lawyers and other special- 
ists with AMG, they are there to 
act as administrators and not to form 
policies. They work under direc- 
tives which are formulated by rep- 
resentatives of the War Department 
and other civil agencies, together 
with their Allied counterparts. It 
is essential always to keep in mind 
that AMG is a combined Allied 
operation and that its policies are 
carried out after combined con- 
sideration. 

The Allied governments were 
agreed that the entire Fascist labor 
organization would have to be swept 
away. Consequently, when AMG 
arrived in Italy, it was not long be- 
fore a decree was promulgated abol- 
ishing the system of “corporations” 
under which the Fascist syndicates 
operated. But that was only the first 
and most simple step. 

You must remember that the free 
labor movement in Italy had been 
brutally suppressed for twenty years 
and that, in that time, most of the 
former labor leaders had passed 
from the picture. The big job was 
to create an atmosphere faverable to 
the democratic selection of new lead- 
ers, who would be capable of re 
storing and developing collective 
bargaining. 

To make sure that the new unions 
were not dominated by the Army, 
we adopted the policy of permitting 
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them to choose their own leaders and 
set their own policies without inter- 
ference from AMG. 

Machinery was set up for collec- 
tive bargaining elections and shortly 
afterward the first of these elections 
was held. For the first time in 
twenty years the workers were given 
an opportunity to choose their own 
leaders. This program is continuing 
and will continue as more territory 
js occupied and more workers are 
ready to participate. 

is is only a foundation upon 
which the workers themselves may 
build for the future. Our job is a 
temporary one and our aim is to give 
a good clean start to the Italian 
people in the gigantic task of re- 
building their nation. AMG can- 
not and should not supply the final 
answer to many long-range problems 
fundamental to the economic and 
political life of Italy. 

Ve have restored to workers, as 
well as other groups, the right of 
peaceful assembly, free speech, free 
press and access to radio and broad- 
casting on a  non-discriminatory 
basis, provicing only that the exer- 
cise of these rights does not threaten 
military operations or military se- 
curity. Up to now, so far as I know, 
these reservations have never been 
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exercised in connection with 
labor matters. 

We have abolished discriminatory 
hiring. When we established em- 
ployment offices to register workers 
for emergency work such as repair- 
ing roads, clearing debris, rebuild- 
ing docks and burying the dead, our 
rule required that employment be 
given on an equal basis regardless 
of race or creed. We modified this 
only to give some preferences to re- 
leased political prisoners, based on 
need, and to those who had been 
denied employment under Fascism 
because of religion or anti-Fascist 
activity. 

We froze prices and wages at the 
beginning of the invasion, but when 
we came to the conclusion, after a 
careful study, that wage scales were 
too low, we issued orders that all 
wages should be increased by stipu- 
lated percentages, ranging up to 70 
per cent in the lower income group. 
Several factors will determine 
whether this policy will be success- 
ful, mainly whether we can succeed 
in holding prices in line, controlling 
the black market and getting ade- 
quate supplies of food to Italy. 

We are now working on the prob- 
lem of unemployment, which is one 
of the most important in reference to 
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the future of labor in Italy. Italian 
industry has beer largely destroyed 
and at present the country is cut in 
two, separating the interdependent 
markets and producers in the North 
and South. The great job of recon- 
struction cannot be started immedi- 
ately because of a lack of building 
materials. At the present time the 
Allied armies are the largest em- 
ployers of civilian labor. When the 
need for Army work begins to de- 
crease, the unemployment problem 
will become acute. 

In an effort to ease some of the 
shock while industry and agricul- 
ture are getting back on their feet, 
AMG is rehabilitating the existing 
social insurance system. This, how- 
ever, will not solve the problem. It 
will give only limited relief. 

This in brief is the labor picture 
in Italy under AMG. What has 
been done in the labor field, I be- 
lieve, is typical of the work done in 
others. 

In all fields one of the big jobs 
was to clean up the debris of Fas- 
cism. One of our most difficult 


A liberated anti-Fascist steps 
from a jail, one of thousands 
of Mussolini foes set free in 


parts of Italy ruled by the Allies 





tasks was to get rid of Fascist office 
holders and find capable replace- 
ments. It is obvious that the limited 
staff of AMG could do no more than 
act in a supervisory capacity, de- 
pending upon local people to admin- 
ister the thousands of municipal, 
town and village offices. Our prob- 
lem was to determine who should 
have the jobs and who should not, 
for almost all office holders were 
members of the Fascist party, in 
name if nothing more. We decided 
to keep in office those who had joined 
the party for some such human rea- 
sons as to hold their jobs or to keep 
out of internment camps, and to dis- 
miss all active and notorious Fas- 
cists. Most of the latter category 
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Up and Down Together 


From The Pennsylvania 
Federationist 


To strengthen national unity in 
the war and to make possible the 
postwar program of full production, 
labor, farm, cooperative and other 
groups have begun to close ranks 
and map common policies that will 
best promote the nation’s economic 
and democratic security. 

This unity movement seeks to 
counteract the intensive and wide- 
spread campaign that is being car- 
ried on by labor’s foes to divide 
farmers and workers by spreading 
spurious statistics to prove that 
labor is getting rich out of the war. 
Farmers are being urged to join with 
the inflationists in a war against 
labor, instead of all groups working 
together to win the war against the 
Axis as quickly as possible. 

It is seldom realized that for every 
four persons living and working on 
farms there is one other person liv- 
ing on the farm but working in in- 
dustry or other non-farm employ- 
ment. Thus, the figures show that 
2,100,000 persons living on farms 
are actually working at non-farm 
work out of a total working force on 
farms (including family and hired 
labor) amounting to 8,171,000 per- 
sons. The anti-labor propagandists 
would have the farmers believe that 
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had already fled, but several thou- 
sand were removed from office and 
many of them interned. 

There are many more tasks which 
must be accomplished before life in 
Italy will again become normal. In 
considering the work of AMG we 
must keep in mind that its main job 
is to deal with problems on an im- 
mediate basis and in the light of 
military considerations. The first 
and most important responsibility 
of the Army theater commander 
is to carry on the war against the 
enemy and to use its territory as a 
base for further operations. The sec- 
ond is to look after the needs of 
the civilian population. What AMG 
can do during its limited period of 


these blood relatives living under 
their own roofs are, nevertheless, 
their worst enemies. 

If our postwar economy is to be 
founded on abundance, the farmer 
must have a stable domestic market 
for his product, and this he cannot 
have unless labor is able to buy what 
he must sell. Likewise, the farmer 
must have his fair share in an abun- 
dance program in order to buy what 
labor produces. 

Farm income and labor income go 
up and down together, and the 
farmer has become increasingly sus- 
picious of those who propose to bene- 
fit him by hitting labor over the head. 


Tell ‘Em the Truth 


From The Painter and Decorator 


In urging passage of the plan to 
draft American workers for private 
profit recently, Secretary of War 
Stimson argued that the measure 
would build up morale among our 
fighting men, many of whom, he 
stated, believe that there has been 
a letdown on the home front and 
that American workers are failing 
to do their part. 

If this mistaken idea prevails in 
the minds of our soldiers at the 
fighting front, how did it get there? 
Certainly not from the records! Un- 
doubtedly our men have been misled 


operations and what the Civilian 
agencies such as UNRRA, which 
will follow, can do is only a smaj 
fraction of what the people will hay. 
to do for themselves. 

War and fascism have left them 
with a general atrophy of spirit anj 
capacity to help themselves. Most of 
the country’s wealth is gone. |p 
rebuilding the nation politically ang 
economically, Italy must depend 
upon her resources, including her 
people, their skills, crafts and capac. 
ity to work. She can meet the chal. 
lenge, if led by an enlightened gov- 
ernment and given all help possible 
by the United Nations. AMG js 
doing its best to give the people a 
good foundation to build upon. 
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by slanderous anti-labor propagan 
with which newspaper, magazines 
and radio commentators have 
flooded them. Why aren’t they get- 
ting the whole truth—the truth that 
would demonstrate conclusively the 
miraculous accomplishments of 
American labor in backing our fight- 
ing forces since Pearl Harbor? 
We have literally overwhelmed 
the enemy with our vast production 
of war materiel. We have piled up 
immense reserves. Our _ soldiers, 
sailors, marines and airmen are the 
best equipped, best housed, best 
clothed and the best fed among all 
of the fighting men of the world. 
American workers have accom- 
plished these things, in some i- 
stances, under the most distressing 
conditions of wretched housing, it- 
adequate transportation, insufficient 
food and other appalling handicaps. 
Never in all the history of the 
world have men and women pro 
duced the instruments of war i 
such volume and with such speed 
and skill as have American workers 
since this war began. Why not tel 
our fighting men this story? 
Instead of quoting them Pegler 
or Rickenbacker, why not repeat for 
their ears the words of Stalin: 
“Without American production the 
United Nations could never have 
won the war’; or those of Mat- 
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Arthur: “Labor has never failed 








Which the Army or the nation. May God 
‘tn bless you all for your splendid pa- 
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irit and These results have been accom- 
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Why Not Keep Practical? 
From The Carpenter 


While there are many schools of 
thought as to what must be done to 
avoid a postwar depression, every- 
one seems to be pretty much agreed 
that home building offers the great- 
est hope for peacetime jobs. In fact, 
just about all postwar planning 
agencies—both private and govern- 
mental—are pinning their hopes on 
a huge home building program after 
the last shot is fired. They visual- 
ize a pent-up demand for at least 
ten million new homes in the first 
decade following the war. 

Whether their predictions turn 
out optimistic or pessimistic re- 
mains to be seen. However, there 
is no gainsaying the fact that home 
building will form. the backbone of 
postwar construction; therefore, 
nothing must be allowed to stand 
in the way of millions of people ful- 
filling their desires for new, modern, 
efficient homes. 

Last month’s issue of The Car- 
Senter contained an article pointing 
out an unhappy new development 
in postwar home planning. It is 
ithe ad menace. For reasons best 
‘known to themselves, some firms 
‘are spending millions of dollars ad- 
vettising fantastic new houses-to- 
‘come. 

These new “super-houses” are 
ibeing .cooked up in the imagina- 
tions of the ad writers. Maybe 
they will come sometime, but it cer- 
tainly will not be in the lifetime of 
anyone who will be in the market 
for.a‘new home after the war. The 
end result is that postwar home- 
building is being adversely affected. 
People read the ads and say to 
themselves, “That’s the kind of 
home ‘I want.” They then consult 
their architects or builders and soon 
| find ont the things promised in the 
ads are only idle dreams unlikely 
to be available before the year 2000. 
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Naturally they feel keen disappoint- 
ment. 

They overlook the fact that the 
houses architects, builders and prac- 
tical construction men are planning 
for the postwar era are really mir- 
acles of comfort, efficiency and 
beauty. The ad writers promise 
them a house without a fuel-burning 
heating system, a house that is 
germ-free, a kitchen that does 
everything but wash the dog with 
electricity. When they find these 
things belong to the Buck Rogers 
era, some of them at least will de- 
cide that it might be wiser to post- 
pone building for a while. 

That those who arrive at this de- 
cision are making a mistake goes 
without saying. The homes that 
will be built in the postwar era will 
actually be “miracle” houses. En- 
tirely new conceptions of utility, 
beauty and comfort are going to be 
emphasized in them. Only a bare 
minimum of housekeeping will be 
necessary. There will be much bet- 
ter lighting and much cheaper and 
uniform heating. In efficiency and 
value, the postwar home will com- 
pare with yesterday’s houses about 
as the latest model Lincoln com- 
pares with the 1912 Ford. 

The postwar home as now planned 
has nothing to be ashamed of. In- 
stead of filling prospective home 
builders with Utopian Buck Rogers 
dreams, why don’t the ad writers 
tell them about the truly marvelous 
homes that they will get? Why 
don’t they tell them of the thou- 
sands of contemplated improve- 
ments in design, in efficiency, and 
in beauty? Dollar for dollar, the 
postwar home builder will receive 
twice as much as he would have a 
few years ago. In addition he will 
get many dividends in the form of 
comfort and livability. The ad 
writers who deal in fantastic notions 
only create confusion and uncer- 





SERVICEMEN PREFER 
MONEY ORDERS 


If you are sending money to 
a member of the armed forces, 
please use money orders in- 
stead of personal checks. A 
serviceman has difficulty cash- 
ing a check even when he is 
at his base, and when he is 
away from his base it is usually 
impossible to convert a per- 
sonal check into cash. Money 
orders may be cashed upon 
proper identification without 
delay at any U.S. postoffice. 














tainty in the minds of prospective 
home builders, when, in truth, there 
is no need for either. 


Winchell 
From The International 
Teamster 
Walter Winchell is the only 
prominent newspaper and_ radio 


commentator whose viewpoint is 
consistently that of the masses of 
Americans. His is the only voice 
they havé on the air. 

On the question of subsidies to 
keep down the family grocery bill, 
Winchell spoke the language of the 
average housewife trying to feed 
her family on a slender budget. 

On the question of soldier voting 
—including more than two million 
union men—Winchell’s voice was 
again raised in their behalf against 
the unscrupulous political combina- 
tion that would rob them of their 
voice to vote for the democracy they 
are defending. 

And it was Winchell who put the 
finger on the Nazi-lovers in Con- 
gress who have unceasingly at- 
tempted to keep us from winning 
what we are fighting for. 

The huge combinations of wealth 
and monopoly have silenced most of 
those who would speak for us. They 
have not silenced Winchell. Win- 
chell speaks for the things most of 
us believe in. May he continue his 
crusade against his enemies, .who 
are also our enemies. 


How Poll Tax Works 
From Labor 


In a special election recently held 
in the First Colorado Congressional 
District, which is limited to the city 
of Denver, 79,854 voters went to the 
polls. It was considered a “light 
vote.” In November, in that same 
district, the number will probably be 
increased to 110,000. But that great 
army of American citizens must be 
content to be represented by just 
one member in the national House 
of Representatives. 

On the other hand, in Georgia in 
1942, in a general election, only 
61,875 voters went to the polls, and 
that comparatively small army of 
voters selected ten members of the 
national House of Representatives. 

In Georgia, on an average, 6,187 
voters elect a Congressman. In 
Colorado, it requires from 79,000 to 
110,000. 

“Something’s wrong,” you say. 
Quite right. It’s largely the iniqui- 
tous poll tax. Georgia is one of the 
“poll tax states.” A citizen must 
pay for the privilege of voting. 
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morning, I saw a hospital train 

slowly rounding a long curve 
in the railroad yards. I could see 
neither the engine nor the last car, 
only one hospital car after another, 
each with a large red cross on the 
side, each with closed doors and 
blank windows. Watching that 
grim pre cession carrying a few hun- 
dred wounded men, I knew that I 
could not think again of casualty 
figures as mere statistics. 

Then this thought came to me: 
How many hundreds of hospital 
trains like that would the industrial 
casualties of last year have filled? 
I don’t know, but I do know that few 
people would remain complacent 
about industrial injuries if they un- 
derstood the meaning of the accident 
figures in terms of human life, the 
war effort and needless waste of 
manpower. 

“Why fuss about work accidents 
when there’s a war to be won and the 
boys at the front are facing the bul- 
lets?” we often hear. “Regardless 
of cost we must get the weapons, 
munitions, food and supplies to 
them.” The answer, of course, is 
that the two war fronts—the fighting 
front and the production front— 
cannot be separated. Reducing ac- 
cidents on the production front 
means getting the supplies to the 
fighting front, enough and on time. 
Lack of safety thinking and safety 
action on the part of too many in- 
dustrialists and workers slows down 
war production and squanders our 
most valuable manpower reserve. 

A million fewer work accidents in 
the next twelve months—that is the 
goal set by Secretary of Labor 
Perkins, to add work power to the 
production front. It is an ambitious 
job for American labor and manage- 
ment because it means substantially 
a 40 per cent reduction from the 2% 
million industrial accidents of 1943. 
Attainment of the goal will require 
the active aid and interest of every 
worker, every labor union, every 
manager. 

We can judge the size of the job 
ahead by looking at the record. Last 
year—the second full year of our 
war effort—industrial accidents took 
the lives of 18,400 workers, totallv 
and permanently disabled 1,700 
more, permanently crippled 108,000 
others, and temporarily laid up two 
and one-fourth million workers for 
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an average of 15 days apiece. In 
terms of productive time this means 
that every day throughout the past 
year 180,000 workers failed to report 
for work because of injuries. It 
means that 20,000 workers are per- 
manently removed from our indus- 
trial army, and 108,000 others un- 
able to perform their jobs as well 
this year as they did in 1943. Job 
injuries waste precious productive 
time, destroy irreplaceable man- 
power, rob the nation of critical 
skills. 

Can these accidents be stopped? 
They most certainly can. Nine out 
of ten industrial accidents are defi- 
nitely preventable. We have plenty 
of proof to this effect. In the past 
three years a force of 600 top-flight 


safety engineers, recruited by the 
U.S. Department of Labor on a vol- 
untary basis, brought safety service 
directly into 25,000 war contract 


plants. Seventy-five per cent of the 
firms accepting this service have ma- 
terially reduced their accident fre- 
queticy. Moreover, every day in our 
Department we learn of industrial 
plants which have operated for one, 
two or three years without a single 
lost-time injury. Despite these out- 
standing individual records, the total 
number of industrial accidents last 
year was the highest in history. Even 
considering the increased employ- 
ment, the accident rate again went 
up in 1943. 

With the urgent requirement for 
more men in the armed forces the 
available supply of manpower for 
production lines is dwindling. The 
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logical answer to this manpower 
problem is to stop work accidents 
and keep our workers out of the hos- 
pitals and on the job. 


While management has the pri- 
mary responsibility for safety on the 
job, the worker—particularly organ- 
ized labor—plays an important role 
in accident prevention. As John P. 
Frey, president of the Metal Trades 
Department and long a safety spokes- 
man, said recently, “There is no 
doubt that smart management real- 
izes the value of safety and the part 
that workers can play in the field. 
But the cooperation of unions—as 
distinguished from individual work- 
ers—is still a relatively new field. 
After all, the union represents the 
workers as a body, and union safety 
committeemen often prove more ef- 
fective than individual workers. For 
example, I remember one plant 
where the union overcame a long- 
standing resistance to the wearing of 
certain uncomfortable, but abso- 
lutely essential, protective equip- 
ment.” 

I am glad to report that facilities 
are now available for training union 
leaders in industrial safety methods 
so that unions can carry forward 
their responsibilities more effec- 
tively. Throughout the country 
groups of union officials, stewards 
and business agents are enrolling in 
safety training courses sponsored by 
the U. S. Department of Labor in 
collaboration with the U. S. Office 
of Education. These are the same 
practical safety courses in which 
more than 50,000 plant foremen and 
leadmen have already received down- 
to-earth instruction on how to make 
a plant accident free. Charles E. 
Wilson, executive vice-chairman of 
the War Production Board, has 
characterized industrial safety as a 
field in which correct action often 
requires an understanding of tech- 
nical problems, and adds, “I hope, 
therefore, that the Department of 
Labor will continue to offer organ- 
ized labor, as well as plant manage- 
ment, every opportunity to learn the 
basic principles and techniques of 
safety, and that unions will take ad- 
vantage of that opportunity.” 

In the Department of Labor we 
already have evidence that this trairi- 
ing makes it possible for organized 
labor to contribute to both the edu- 
cational and technical approach to 
industrial accident prevention. 
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POSTWAR HOUSING NEED 


MERICA’S postwar demand 
A for housing probably will ex- 
ceed a million units per year 
for the first ten years after the firing 
stops and should bring employment 
and production in the home con- 
struction and related industries up 
to levels “in excess of anything ac- 
complished in the past.” 

This is one of the central findings 
of a major survey of the entire field 
of American housing, its problems 
and prospects, soon to be issued by 
the Twentieth Century Fund. The 
research was directed by Miles L. 
Colean, architect, who resigned his 
post as assistant administrator of 
the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion to conduct the survey. 

The Twentieth Century Fund’s 
report finds present-day housing as 
a whole “is in an extremely deteri- 
orated condition.” In urban areas, 
more than 23 per cent of all dwell- 
ings had no private bath in 1940 and 
over 10 per cent were in need of 
major repairs. In the rural com- 
munities these percentages were 
considerably higher, and on farms 
higher still. Of the houses either 
needing major repairs or without 
private bath, 6,200,000 were in 
urban areas, constituting almost 29 
per cent of the urban supply. Dis- 
regarding the lack of private baths 
in rural areas, 4,300,000 houses, 
representing over 27 per cent of the 
rural supply, were in need of major 
repairs. 

Commenting on these figures, the 
report says: 

“These deteriorated, under- 
equipped, out-of-date houses repre- 


sent a demand for replacement and 
repairs that might become effective 
if the price structure and efficiency 
of the house-building industry were 
geared to realities. 

“Considering only population 
pressure, on the one hand, and ex- 
isting badly deteriorated housing, 
on the other, 820,000 non-farm units 
a year is a minimum estimate of the 
potential demand for new housing 
during the postwar decade. During 
the Thirties the ratio of new non- 
farm dwellings to net additions in 
number of families was only three 
to five. About half the unprovided 
families moved into remodeled or 
vacant houses, but 861,000 doubled 
up or lived in makeshift shelters. 

“Non-farm vacancies in 1940 
were 1,400,000 units or 4.8 per cent 
of the total supply, chiefly in de- 
teriorated houses or where the de- 
mand had been removed by migra- 


An Important Decision 


(Continued from Page 14) 


tract must be respected on that account. 
We are not called upon to say that un- 
der no circumstances can an individual 
enforce an agreement more advantag- 
eous than a collective agreement, but 
we find the mere possibility that such 
agreements might be made no ground 
for holding generally that individual 
contracts may survive or surmount col- 
lective ones. The practice and philoso- 
phy of collective bargaining looks with 
suspicion on such individual advantages. 


The court went on to point out 
that contracts which provide “ad- 


Labor Backs the Boys 


(Continued from Page 5) 


for the protection of the men in the 
armed services. I want them to 
know that labor is actively protect- 
ing their interests. 

America’s debt to those who have 
given their lives in the war can 
never be repaid. But we can and 
must do everything humanly pos- 
sible to make up, to those who will 
return, the time they have lost, the 
opportunities they have sacrificed, 
the hardships they have suffered 
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and the ghastly experiences they 
have endured. 

Those experiences will leave a 
deep mark on the youth of America. 
They will come home determined 
that victory must bring with it last- 
ing peace, economic security and 
political freedom for all. Toward 
the attainment of these goals, the 
workers of America will be proud 
to march hand-in-hand with the vet- 
erans of this war. 


tion. Since war conditions hay 
almost eliminated vacancies in ql 
but the most inactive areas, consj¢. 
erable new construction will be z.. 
quired to provide a sufficient num. 
ber of vacancies to meet marke 
requirements. 


“Finally, it will be necessary to 
build new houses as the existing 
stock continues to depreciate, 
Therefore, in addition to the re. 
placements necessary to catch up 
with past deterioration, a further 
replacement rate of one per centa 
year of the remainder would mea 
260,000 new non-farm units ap. 
nually. 


“No strain is required to build 
up an estimate of potential new 
housing demand amounting t 
1,300,000, or even more, non-farm 
units a year during the first deca 
after the war.” 


vantages to individuals may prove as 
disruptive of industrial peace as dis- 
advantages,” stating : 


They are a fruitful way of interfering 
with organization and choice of repre- 
sentatives; increased compensation, if 
individually deserved, is often earned 
at the cost of breaking down some other 
standard thought to be for the welfare 
of the group, and always creates the 
suspicion of being paid at the long- 
range expense of the group as a whole. 
Such discriminations not infrequently 
amount to unfair labor practices. 

The workman is free, if he values his 
own bargaining position more than that 
of the group, to vote against represen- 
tation; but the majority rules, and if it 
collectivizes the employment bargain, 
individual advantages or favors will 
generally in practice go in as a con- 
tribution to the collective result. 

We cannot except individual con- 
tracts generally from the operation of 
collective ones because some may be 
more individually advantageous. 


It is apparent that the Supreme 
Court has put an end most effec- 
tively to one of the methods resorted 
to by employers to thwart collective 
bargaining. 

It has also forcefully and elo- 


quently declared the reasons and § 


philosophy for collective action by 
workers through national unions of 
their own choice. 


Arcoricon FAVERATIONIST 
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JUNIOR UNION PACE 


ter School Hours 


66 HATCHA gonna do after 
school, Ted?” whispered 
Bucky Havner across the aisle. 

“The usual. What are you gonna 
do?” was the whispered reply. 

“Meetcha outside.” And both boys 
pretended to be absorbed in their 
books as the class monitor came 
down the aisle. 

The “usual” consisted of an hour 
or so hanging out at a small and not 
too respectable snack bar which was 
on one of the side streets near the 
school. Some of the young people 
from Central had been dropping in 
there and lately had made it a sort 
of rendezvous. Of course, there was 
nothing wrong in the practice, but it 
was considered a waste of time by 
the crowd of young people who made 
things hum at Central High. 

“Too many older men hang out 
there,” 


was almost ready to concede that 
her brother knew whereof he spoke. 

“Don’t say I didn’t warn you,” he 
said, as he noticed her reaction to 
the place. 

“Tt’s not so bad,” she said stub- 
bornly. 

“Nor so good;” countered Biff 
“Come on, let’s get a cold. soda.” 

“It isn’t nearly ‘so nite ‘a¥ the 
Candy Cane,” said Gwen. 

“Gee, no. The Candy Cane’s all 
right. This joint doesn't even have 
a union card,” Bill said. 

“Maybe we should scram as soon 


. 


_as we eat,” Gwen suggested. , “I 


didn’t know it was unfair, or I 
wouldn’t have insisted on comingg 
over.” 

The three were joined by Béd and 
Bucky before they had finished their 
sodas. - 


commented one of the boys_.«*“fmagine seeing you here!” said 


to his sister when she asked him te Ted as Re squeezed in the booth 


take her there. 


“Yes, and it really is sort of am 


messy joint,” added another in the 
group. 

“Well, it can’t be so bad,” per- 
sisted Gwen. “Ted and Bucky go 
there almost every afternoon.” 

“All right, Gwen, all right!” ex- 
claimed her brother. “Go on if you 
want, but don’t tell Mom I had any- 
thing to do with it when she finds 
out.” 

“Mac’s only looking after you, 
Gwen,” said Bill, who had backed 
up her brother at the first of the 
discussion. 

“You win, only I’m going to stop 
in one day soon with some of the 
girls. Surely if a bunch of us go 
in it won’t be so bad,” Gwen con- 
tinued. 

“If you want to go that badly 
we'll go now,” Mac told her. “Come 
on. 

The three, Mac, Gwennie and Bill, 
pushed open the door of the smoky, 
noisy place. They were greeted by 
shouts from several booths, and after 

few moments of the bedlam Gwen 


béidé Gwen and Bill. 

“T’ve never been before. It’s sort 
of a dingy place, isn't it?” she said. 
“T like the Candy Cane better. It’s 
cleaner and prettier, and has better 
ice cream, and it has the union card. 
‘Whatever do you see in this place ?” 

“Oh, it’s just some place to go 
after school,” answered Bucky. 

“Gee, don’t you have anything 
more interesting to do than hang out 
here?” asked Mac. He was in the 
class ahead of Ted and Bucky, and 
was quite superior to them in his 
manner. 

“Yes and no. When we’re doing 
something, like collecting scrap or 
papers, we don’t havé time, but just 
now there’s nothing else to do.” 

“That sounds funny. Everyone 
seems to be busy but a few of us,” 
observed Ted. ‘Maybe we're going 
around blindfolded.” 

“Come on, Gwen, let’s get along,” 
said Mac, and after saying goodbye 
to Ted and Bucky the three went 
out together. 

“Mac, those are two good kids,” 
said Gwen. “How does it happen 
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they don’t belong to the Junior 
Union ?” 

“They never seemed interested in 
it, or in many of the regular school 
things,” he,replied. 

“Ted’s a likable fellow,” said Bill. 
“T never knew Bucky much.” 

“They're both friendly. Mac, 
why don’t you and Bill bring them 
to the next Junior Union meeting? 
If they want something to do after 
school or some place to go, we can 
put them to work. We need a few 
new kids to keep things interesting.” 

“Gwen, you are the darndest new 
member getter I ever saw,” said Bill, 
grinning at her. 

“We can use new members,” she 
said, “and I think those two can 
find lots to do that will be more ac- 
count than hanging around that 
place. It was actually tough,” she 
said. 

“Slow up, sister,” warned Mac. 
“Don’t say I took you willingly.” 

All three laughed good-naturedly, 
and Gwen went on. “If we get them 
interested and really take them in, 
I’m willing to bet they’ll be two of 
our best members.” 

“There are about a dozen kids 
we should go after,” said Bill. 

“How about starting our mem- 
bership campaign ?” asked Gwen. 

“Take it up at the meeting Sat- 
urday afternoon,” Mac told her. 

“IT think it’s time we did,” Bill 
said, agreeing with Gwen. 

“T’'ll start this evening, and ask 
those two boys to come to the meet- 
ing,” said Mac. “Saturday’s meet- 
ing is guest day.” 

“Dandy !” exclaimed Gwen. 

“T'll ask Ted, you take Bucky,” 
said Bill. “We’re only allowed one 
guest each, you know.” 

“Fine. Well, so long Bill, see 
you tomorrow,” Mac said as they 
reached their house. 

“Yes, tomorrow,” said Gwen, as 
she and her brother went up the 
steps and Bill went on down the 
street to his own home. 





Are you a Junior Unionist? If not, would you like to be? Then write to Room 269, A. F. of L., Washington, D. C. ] 
.“ 











































































FOR THESE 
BUTTONS 


Today, as in peacetime, we all require a bit of relaxation every 
now and then. Perhaps we need it even more than in the old days, 
for we’re all working extra hard—and we’re all under strain. And 
so—if we’re doing our best, giving our jobs all we’ve got, buying war 
bonds, giving blood and helping the war effort in every way—we’re 
entitled to an occasional break in the routine. ‘ 

If this takes the form of a visit to a cocktail lounge or restaurant, 
make sure it’s a union establishment before you enter. Look for the 
cards and working buttons of the A. F. of L.’s Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees’ International Alliance and Bartenders’ International 
League of America. [If it’s a union place, you’ll find the food, bever- 
ages and service all high-grade. 


You'll Enjoy Your Moments of Relaxation MORE If Yow’re 
Buying Your Full Quota of War Stamps and War Bonds 


Loo# FOR THESE SIGNS 





